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Tenorance, however, can do it; 
simple honesty, not very un- 


For the Register. |in the face. 
crore OF THR ‘RCH HISTORY OF | and thus a man’s 
SKET( HES aa a XXII. frequently, makes him act the part of a fool.— 

ye eorrummnartadls NOTE Such philosophers as Hume and Berkeley, and 
ONE? . 


re) Ss | such metaphysicians as Edwards and Emmons, 

ERROR, THE NURSE OF ENTHUSIASM. | could never act on the ground of their favorite 
. - | opinions, ‘The integrity of their hearts effectu- 

on the awakening, &e.,’ a book published in ally counteracted the obliquity of their heads. 

1742, there is an account given of an extraor- | The error of their philosophy was overruled by 

dinary religious phenomenon which occurred in the soundness of their common sense. 

the town of New Milford, a few years previ-| yw, sepett, thet it 


ously. It is illustrative of the fact that popu- | preached forth into its legitimate consequences, 


In Rev. Dr. Chauney’s ‘ Seasonable thoughts 


is erroneous doctrine 


lar errors in religion will produce their ee that makes hal!ucinationists, enthusiasts, and 

effect, when unchecked by the influence of | fanatics. Men of knowledge and of well bal- 
. ~ ‘ r i 

It is not so. anced minds, are deterred from falling into ultra 


| eonclusions, however legitimate they may be.— 


knowledge and common sense. 
much because that ignorant and enthusiastic 
people do not reason correctly, a5 because they It is often said, we want learned men for minis- 


reason from false data. ‘Che Familists, under ters and instructors, and then they will not be- 


P y » shine . » Se ara- ‘ ‘ 2 - 
the lead of Mrs. Hutchinson, and the Separa come Millerites, nor Mormons, nor Perfeetion- 


tists, under that of Rev. James Davenport, lists, nor wild Revivalists and Come-outers.— 


were much Jess erroneous in their argumenta- |» 1) WV shall have these, more or less, and_pe- 


tion, than they were in the principles from whieh | Fi ogicaty, until our popular theology is correct- 


For if, as was the orthodox be- | ed of those doctrines which contradict plain 
' 


lief, all religious awakening is produced by the | ..acon and the spirit of the Hely Seriptures.— 


special and immediate action of the Holy Spitit, /phe safety of a ship cannot be effected by 


they argued. 


then why should not all the new views, obtain-/ stoping leaks in the hold, while a sluice pours 
ed by the subiects of such awakening, be also | 
, Why were not such persons | 
Why | 


| 


a constant torrent on the deck. 
. 2 
of Divine origin 


the subjects of supernatural inspiration ! 
should not the whole work be of a piece ; one 
Nor has our William Miller so 


muctefailed in point of argument, as in the pop- 


For the Register. 
NATURAL TIHEOSOPHY. NO. I. 
DUALISM. 
The doctrine of Emanation, though very tak- 


entire web! 


| 


ular postulates on which he has rested it. ing and plausible, was, on many points, embar- 


‘The substance of the narrative, given by Dr. | rassed and unsatisfactory. It stood, in reality, 


C'. is as follows: There came up, in New Mil- on the principle of materalism. For light was 


rd. about 1730, a very general religious ex- | a description of matter though not palpable and 
eiement, commencing from the sudden death of gross. And again, the God of the Emanation- 
rightly and buoyant spirited young man.— jsts was indolent, indulging himself in rest, and 
Chose who had been his companions, and to! did not maintain an efficient supervision over his 


whom he ministered, on his death-bed, the most kingdom. ‘These imperfections, perhaps, they 


ssive counsels, became subjects of deep did net perceive. 


formed 


But there was another which 


| 
? — « . ‘ry . 
ousness, anc soon themselves into a they did perceive. Their doctrine did not ac- 


us society. ‘They held a meeting, once | count satisfactorily, for the existence of evil. 


or twice a week, for religious exercises. This Tor if there was nothing but purity in the source, 


wiety soon embraced nearly all the young peo-' why should there be any in the emanations! 


in the town ; and in the course of one year, If the first generation was perfectly pure, why 


me hundred persons were added to the regular should not the second be equally such? And 
rch. Nothing exceptionable in the demean- the same in respect to all succeeding ones. If 


f the members of the society had yet ap- each successive generation, oh account of their 


red. Soon atterward, however, a spirit of augmentation in numbers, should be Olginter or 


f-righteousuess, spiritual pride, and censori- diguity, why should they be less pure and sin- 


, made its manifestations. One and less’ This consideration could not long 


isness 


: ; es ee ae oy ee, ee 
other imagined themselves inspired ol God, over oked. Phe diffie: ity was felt, and pro- 


duced effect. A new doctrine theretore, 


hey were ‘ vainly puffed up.’ And while was 
ey exalted themselves, they depreciated oth- started ; Ditheism, consisting in the belief of 
ers. Great Cissatisfaction was felt, and ex- fo elernal principles; the one, of good and the 
pressed, tow ird the church. The old members Other, of evil; two Gods, identified with light 
of it were accounted to be formal and dead. It and darkness; with spirit and matter. They 
Babylon, and it became their duty, as they Tetained the doctrine of the Pleroma. This was 

t me out of it, and be separated from all light ; but the intensest degree of it was in 

the unclean thing. The church, therefore, was the centre. It diminished in the parts in pro- 
oudiated, together with its minister and its or- | portion to their central distances. Though the 

( s. They attended no meetings but their Pleroma was immensely large, it was not illim- 
i hese were conducted with much vo- | Itable; but surrounded by infinite space, which 

( on and tumult. ‘There were as many to ‘8 filled with gross matter, in a dead chaotic 
exhort. and to teach, ard to interpret. aoe to State, uncreated and self-existent ; doing no 
sing a psalm, all at the samme time, as once harm but capable of being rap agent of - possi- 
were in the church of Corinth. Next, ble evil. On the ground of this general princi- 

they set about the work of ex-purgating their ple of Dualism, many particular theories—all of 


Having, as they 
scerning spirits, they could distinguish 


The lat- 


them necessarily fanatical—were invented and 
taught. One 
A certain Kon, making an excursion beyond the 


wn society. alleged, the f 
. of them was like the following. 
gift of di 

» converted from the unconverted. 


Pleroma, found in the regions of darkness, this 


er, by the reception of ill treatment, were : 
ai. , mass of gross, unorganzied matter. Conceiving 
reed to withdraw. At length they were re- | a : 
. 5 the use that micht be made of it, and being 
duced to the number of thirty persons. By 


seized with the maddening spirit of ambition, 
of 


and thus erectiyg for himself an empire, which 


s time, the fire of passion, having expended 
But their 


Some were prevailed 


he took the resolution making this world, 


elf, became moderated. conceit 


nd obstinacy continued. ?_- 
: should be independent, and of which he would 


be King and God. 
purloining a quantity of light from the 


on to abandon them. About twenty, however, , 
as : And this purpose he exe- 
They now made a more 


Different 


One of thei 


‘mained incorrigible. 
3 cuted, by 
officers and 


yuplete organzation. 

> Pleroma, mixing it with gross matter, and from 
iumittees were appointed. was : 
our world, which ts in 


; , the composition forming 
to supervise and ré culate the dress of the mem- wh : 
Q The Gnostic 


part so good, and in part so evil. 


bers. The meetings, at length, became du}] ' ; ee 
. ; . ross Christians regarded the Jehovah of the Old Tes- 
vd silent. Sometimes not an individual would ’ 
, oo, . . tamentas being this Eon, the Creator. In his 
lunteer to speak a word. ‘The reading of S 
character they saw, as they thought, the amal- 
Seriptures seems never to have been intro- ’ J 
gamation of the opposite attributes. He was 
duced among their social exercises. It was not , , ; 
, ue just, kind, merciful ; but withal, was jealous, 
sufficiently exciting. The sunshine of their day és 5; 
: vindictive, irascible, and conditionally malig- 
was now over. But they were too proud and : “ 
: nant. But Christ they acknowledged as an Fon 
obstinate to give up their meetings or their par- “ines 
of the very first dignity ; too pure to have any 


tvism. Thus they came, as it were, to be 
, .. contact with gross matter; possessing a human 
alone in the world. At length they were visit- P 
, - . body only in appearance, and as 2 means of in- 
ed by some of the Quakers of Rhode Island, / ¢ i 7 4 
tercourse with men. 
who, having heard certain rumors, came ona 


mission to them, and brought books. By this ‘The Apostle Paul, though he repudiated the 


} 


means, they were, in a measure, redintegrated, (nostic doctrine, declaring it to be * philosophy 


Irom this time, they took the name and stvle of falsely so called ;* and spake disparagingly of 
‘The New Milford Quakers.’ 


David Ferris, commenced a course of study, | augels,’ and of the false humility of its votaries, 


Oue of them, its ‘endless genealogies’ and its ‘worship of 


yet he 


ind entered Yale college, where he became ac- repeatedly employs the peculiar words 


quainted with Samuel Buel, Eleazar Wheelock | #94 abstractions of this philosophy. The wri- 
aud others, who figured so conspievously in the | “'s of the oriental school made abundant use 
Dr. C. inclines of such abstract terms, as silence, depth, height, 

, > = , } “afi he als r( “¢ 
to the opinion that the influence of Ferris did | the profound, the abyss, Fe. Fe. 
| Hence we find, in the writings of this Apostle, 


great revival cf 1740 and “41. 
darkness, 


fit 


much toward fitting those young men for the 


Ae 2 same personified abstrac od as : 
part which they afterwardsacted. Inthe event, | the same personified abstractions; hecht and 


the « New Milford Quakers,’ their number hav- | depth s the present and the future ° dominions, 


thrones, principalilies, powers, rulers of the dark- 


ness of this world, spiritual wickednesses in hich 


ug become reduced, many, if not most of them, | 


emigrated to Rhode Island, where they amalga- | 


places. Also, and eften, the Pleroma ; the di- 


mated with the old disciples of George Fox ; 
nd thi 


ithus the name and substance of the new | Yime fulness. But he did not employ these 


t died out |terms in their philosophic and technical sense, 

nl : . a any more than he did Jewish terms, in their 
\nd now. if the question be put: * What y oe: RSE " 

was the « | Mosaical sense. The Christian Pleroma and 


of the wild and eccentric course, | 
The | 
They did | 


carry out the principles in 
which they had been instructed 


of orthodox and popular j 


dominions were different things from those of 
And the Christian 


aken and run he ; 
taken and run by this youthful society? 


answer has alread the Gnostic philosophy. 


y been intimated. vi sit TEA 
little more than to circumeision, sacrilices, propitiation, and atone- 
ment, different from those of the Jews. Persia 
was the head quarters of the Dualistic, or Dithe- 


istic doctrine; and the celebrated Zoroaster, 


It was matter 


nstruction, that every 
a subject of the 


pernatural grace of God - 


true convert was special 
special, su- 

and that all the sub- 

jects of this grace might know 


one of its most eminent teachers. The disci- 
ples of this school were sometimes called _fire- 
worshippers ; trom the fact, that they rendered 


religious honors to the sun and fire, as being 


» and be assured | 

of it; nd that all others Were, in regard t | 
' Tig 7) 

religion, hypocrites and deceivers - and it is | 

> € S| 

| 


the most pertect symbol of God. 
sentiments | 


obvious to what conclusions these 

The Manicheans were a sect of this Ditheis- 
tic philosophy. They, like others of the class, 
believed in the existence of two principles; a 
good one and an evil one ; both of them co-eter- 


tend. These young persons, being 


manner secluded from the world, and er he 
but a small amount of knowledge, gave Wing 
selves up to the guidance of what they had re- ? 

- nal and independent of each other ; the former of 
them, the author of our souls, and the latter, 
the author of our bodies. But they differed from 
the great body of Gnosties in believing that each 
of these two principles was in subjection to an 
intelligent, almighty and eternal being, and yet 
presided, the one over the whole department of 
good, and the other, over the whole department 


ofevil, This difference however, amounted to 


ved as the cardinal principles of truth; and 
Who can justly say that they did not reason cor- 
rectly? Were they not more self-consistent 
: in was Whitfield, Edwards, Bellamy and | 
lonkins? f 
pkins possessed too much 
Snowledve - , : 

iowledge to earry out to full development, 
ta which they staunchly avowed.— 

nowle ‘ : 

ledge cannot look the grossness of error 


These nen 





little, for it was only making a distinction be- 
tween a blind principle and an intelligent being. 
But is is not easy to conceive of an intelligent, 
almighty being, who needs the aid of a principle, 
out of himself, and whose whole work it is, to 
control and to guide it. The difficulty of solv- 
ing the problem of evil was not, even now and 
thus, resolved. For if the two Gods were equal 
in power, but hostile in purpose, there could 
have been no unity of design in their works. 
And yet a unity of design was manifest in the 


construction of the world. And if, moreover, 





to obviate this objection, it were admitted that 
the good God alone was uncreated and almighty, 
' 

‘and the evil God reduced to the character of the 


\ 


Jewish Satan, he must, then, be but a creature 
of the Almighty, and the problem of the origin 


of evil, remain as much as ever, unresolved. 
| The Angelology of the Jews seems to have 
‘been much modified and expanded by their 
acquaintance with Orientalism. Previously to 
the Babylonian exile the Jewish doctrine of 
angels, was comparatively meagre and unim- 
| portant. Moses makes but little account of it. 
To angels is assigned no agency in that great 
catastrophe of ‘ bringing the flood upon the un- 


: 


| godly ;’ none in the infliction of the ten dread- 
ful plagues of Egypt; nor in the miraculous 
| rescue and preservation of the Israelites at the 
Red Sea; nor in the promulgation of the law 
from Mount Sinai ; nor in the marvellous dispen- 
| sations toward ‘the Church in the wilderness ;’ 
nor in the dispossession of the thirty and one 
kings in the land of Canaan. A Jewish angel 
was, then, no other than a supernatural and vis- 
But after 


ible manifestation of God himself. 


their intercourse with the Chaldeans, angels and 


their ministry, became vastly more frequent and 
impertant. It was now by their agency that all 


An 


angel shut up the mouths of the lions in the den 


*Xtraordinary providences were affected. 


' where into Daniel was cast; and expelled the 


heat from the burning fiery furnace of Nebuch- 
adnazzer, and interpreted the visions seen by the 
prophet. Angels now began to receive proper 
Na- 
tions and individuals had their tutelary angelical 


A nd 


sake of their respective wards or clients. 


names, as Gabriel, Michael and Raphael. 


for the 
Dan. 


patrons. one resisted the other 


B. 3S ae. Bi 
The of 


transmitted a modification to Christian theology. 


doctrine Dualism has, doubtless, 


Henee our doctrine of Sdtan. Though it came 
immediately from the Jews, yet it was not orig- 
The Satan of the books of Job 


Chronicles, who 


inal with them. 
and of waited at the court of 
Jehovah and thence took his instructions, which 
he executed without going beyond them, was 
very different from the Satan of the New Testa- 
And the Satan ef the popniar Christian- 


Ile does 


more for the injury of mankind, than Jehovah 


ment 
ity is, virtually. a malignant God. 
and his son have been able to do for their bene- 
fit. 


If the latter save their thousands, the for- 


mer destroys his tens of thousands. Heis a 


relic of the Manichean dogma. 





OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Courier: 


After a respite of six weeks, the editor of the 
“(Christian Witness and Church Advocate’’ has 
again returned to the Charge against the Board 
of Education and myself. As | have presented 
one dispassionate communication to that editor, 
in reply to his injurious attacks, and have been 
repulsed, I entertain no hope that he would now 
permit my defence to follow jis accusations, It 
is therefore that Iask agein the favor of being 
heard through your columns. 

The article in the ‘‘Witness,” to which I 
wish to drawn attention, is signed with the ini- 
tials E. A. N.; and its writer now avows himself 
the author of the original article on the subject. 
As it has long been known that that article was 
written by Edward A, Newton, Esq. of Pitts- 
field, and as the present one bears the initials 
i. A. N., it would be affectation any longer to 
treat the communications a8 anonymous. ] 
trust, therefore, it will be deemed no discour- 
tesy in me, if, in order to avoid circumlocution, 
] speak of the author by name. Desides, it is 
always more agreeable to see one’s antagonist 
and to look in his eye, than to be confronted by 
a blank mask, ora shadow. ITonly regret that 
Mr. Newton had not taken the more open course 
of avowing himself, in the firstinstance, instead 
of waiting till he was discovered. 

Itis to some extraordinary statements and 
views in Mr. Newton’s Jast communication that 

that | wish to draw attention. Though person- 
ally, and, as 1 think, most unjustly implicated 
|in Mr. Newton's allegations, I feel no disposi- 
tion tomake an acrimonious reply. ‘The cause 
}at stake, either as he views it, or as I view it, 
| should Jift us infinitely above the region of per- 
| sonalities, and should make truth our only ob- 
| ject and aim. 
In Mr. Newton's original article, Mr. Girard 
(the founder of the Girard College) is charged 
with having ‘‘laid the axe at the root of Christi- 


| anity itself’’ ; with having derived his principles 


of instruction from ‘*Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ 
and Volney’s ‘Views of Religion’; with having 
undermined Christianity’? and with having been 
‘influenced by no principle of Christianity what- 
-ever’’; and in view of these charges, Mr. New- 
ton said, ‘*Can any one tell wherein the system 
of Mr. Girard, and the present system of our 
| Board of Edueation, or rather of its Secretary, 
differs; or where tke essential line of agreement 

| varies ?"’ P . 
The first point now made by Mr. Newton, is, 
that this was interrogative merely ; put only by 
way of inquiry ; that he ‘*guarded his language 
earefully,’’ &c. He says he did not mean to 


accuse the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, President of 


Amherst Callege, Mr. Sears, President of the 
Newton Theological Seminary, the Rev. Dr. 
Robbins, and the other members of the Board, 
with bging of “*Volney or Paine, and their like, 
—those enemies both to God and man.”’ 
| Let me put a ease. Suppose a merchant 
| goes on ‘Change and says publicly, “ You know 
‘that Mr. A. is a knave, a swindler and a thief. 
/Can any one tell wherein Mr. B’s character 
‘differs’ from that of Mr. AV’ Orthas. ‘You 
know the ‘Trust Company C embezzles the prop- 
erty of widows and robs orphans; and as to 
the ‘Trust company D, if compared with ©, ean 
any one tell ‘where the essen/tal line of agree- 
ment varies’?’’ Could rational men—could any 


these words.’ And if the offender, whom 1 have 
supposed were called to account for the sland- 
er, and should defend himself by saying, ‘‘l 
made no assertion ; it was an inquiry merely; 1 
carefully guarded tny language, by an interrog- 
ation point’; would nota jury of honorable 
men, after assessing damages for the aggravat- 
ed nature of the slander, double the amount for 
the dishonesty of the defence? 

But notwithstanding this professed retraction, 
Mr. Newton’s next point is, to show that the 


the Board ,—-are ‘‘as nearly parallel as the cases 
respectively will admit’’; ‘‘or, if this be too strong 








|an expression, are they not too near to be safe 
| or allowed ?”” 
To prove this parallelism or similitude, he 


lin the law, meant ‘ books of instruction in histo- 
|ry, geography, andthe like!’ Although, there- 
| fore, the sehool committees were debarred, by 


brings together, to make one short paragraph, | the law, from introducing sectarian ‘ histories,’ 
half'a dozen detached sentences of Mr. Webster’s | or ‘ geographies,’ they were not prohibited from 
speech in the Girard case, including certain | introducing the thirty-nine articles of the Oxford 
clauses of these sentences in brackets, The fol- | tracts. 


He 


ty of the case, would place it and keep it, even 
without legislation.—In a community, where the 
utmost liberty of religious profession exists, 
where it is the dearest birthright of every man, 
that he may worship God according to the die- 
tates of his conscience, any attempt to make the 
Public Schools, (supported as they are, by the 


court ever differ as to the true construction of 


‘“*two sysiems,’’—that of Mr. Girard and that of 


lowing is aspecimen: He, {Mr. Girard] says 
there is such a multitude of sects, and such a 
diversity of opinion, that he will exclude all [re- 
ligion and all its ministers] in order to keep the 
minds of children free from clashing controver- 
sies.’? “Mr. Newton then proceeds thus; ‘‘Taf- 
| firm, then, that excluding the words in these ex- 
| tracts, included in brackets, you have an account 
| of the two systems, showing them to be as near 
parallel as the eases respectively will admit, 
| &e,”’ 

Exelude “religion and all its ministers”? from 
}our schools, and then, surely, they would be hike 
other schools from which ‘religion and all its 
| ministers’ are excluded. And were ever two 





systems or the things so unlike, that, if you put* 


between brackets the points ‘wherein they dif- 
fer,’ they would not, at least, ‘‘essenttally 
agree ?’’ Let a ease precisely analagous be sup- 
posed. Some defamer says, ‘Can any one tell 
me wherein the sentiments of Mr. Newton dif- 
fer from those of Paine and Voltaire, er where 
the essential line of agreement varies’? Mr. 
Newton calls him to account for thedefamation. 
| He replies; **’Take away the fact of Mr. New- 
'ton’s belief in Christianity,— let me put that 
between brackets,—and I affirm toat they are 
all as nearly alike as the case admits.”’ 

Mr. Newton surely knew, when he com- 
pared the ‘‘two systems’’ in this offensive way, 
that while the will of Mr. Girard expressly ex- 
cludes all clergymen from his college, probably 
a majority of all the school committee men of 
Massachusetts are clergymen ; that they are re- 
quired by the constitution and Jaws to see that 
‘piety, benevolence,’” &e.—that is, love to God 
and love to man,—are taught, in the schools, and 
are at Jiberty to instruct the children, out of the 
schoo/s, in whatever doctrines their parents de- 
sire or will allow, Yethe speaks of the sys- 
tems as being ‘tnearly parallel,’* or ‘*too near to 
be safe or allowed.”’ 

He next proceeds with a series of assertions, 
highly erroneous in point of fact; and from 
which he draws erroneous conclusions, even had 
the assertions been true. 

He declares that the Orthodox denominations, 
‘for near two centuries,”’ ‘tat all times, then 
and Now,” have constituted ** nine tenths of the 
population ofthe Commonwealth.”’ That pep- 
ulation isnow about 750,000. One tenth is 75,- 
000. The Universalists alone are estimated at 
nearly or quite this number. ‘The number of 
Unitarians may be somewhat, though not very 
muchless. The Christ-ians have between twen- 
ty and thirty organized societies. While there 
are very few Orthodox people belonging to Uni- 
tarian congregations, itis well known that there 
is no inconsiderable number of Unitarians who 
worship with the Orthodox. ‘The opinion of 
some of the best informed men is, that at least 
one quarter of the people of Massachusetts are 
what is called, by way of distinction, Libera! 
Christians. Some estimate the number at one 
third. ‘Then there are the Nothingarians and 
Deists, who, taken together, are probably more 
numerous than either of the above. The Cath- 
olics of Boston and its vicinity have been esti- 
mated at thirty thousand; and theirs 
thodexy whieh only a portion of the Episeopa- 
lians favor. Yet Mr. Newton avers that the 
Orthodox ever have been, and now are, “nine 
tenths of the population of the Commonwealth.” 

He next says that‘ the great doctrines’ of the 
gospel, as understood by the Orthodox, * were 

allowed to be taught, and wer: 
common schools ;’ 


is an OT- 


taught, in all our 
that ‘the Assembly's Cate- 
chism was recited, every Saturday afternoon, in 
most, if notall the schools throughout the State 2° 
and that * this re/igious feaching continued to be 
practiced in our schools for near two hundred 
vears,’ or until the Board of Education was es- 
tablished 

Now, | appeal to every tnan possessed of in- 
telligence, on this subject, for a denial of these 
Statements. Inthe nine eastern counties of the 
State, containing more than five eighths of its 
pepulation, the teaching of the Assembly's Cate- 
Chism and of Orthodox doctrines, had been, not 
entirely, but mainly discontinued, long before 
the existence of the Board. The Catechism 
had been objected to by the Orthodox Baptists 
themselves. In many places, the discontinuance 
dates back, at Jeast, wo the beginning of the pres- 
entcentury. I have met with many persons, 
educated in our schools, who never saw the As- 
sembly’s Catechism. So convinced was public 
sentiment of the equity and justice of the law of 
1827, against sectarian teaching in the schools, 
that in all the common schools conventions I 
have ever attended, in almost all of which the 
subject of moral and religious instruction has 
been introduced, there has been but one instance 
where such teaching was advocated: and there 
it was resisted on the spot, by an orthodox cler- 
gyman. 

Another ground of disproof is this: The 
whole current of testimony contained in the 
school committees’ reports, denies the right and 
disclaims the desire to introduce sectarianism in- 
to the schools. Of more than a thousand of 


these reports, there are but two of a contrary |reading of the Holy Seriptures,—they may not | assertions. 


I proceed to another question of fact. 
says :—*‘ In the early part of the present centu- 
ry, 4 new sect sprang up amongst us ;’ and, ¢ in 
1836 or °37, a Board of Education was estab- 
lished, consisting originally and for some time 
(as he believes) of eleven members, eight of 
whom are supposed to have been of the new 
sect referred to, and three of orthodox denomi- 
;nations.’ The purpose of this obviously is to 
| awaken the jealousy of the orthodox, as if they 
| had not been fairly represented on the Board. 

Is it not remarkable, considering that Mr. 
| Newton was himself a member ofthe Board for 
{more than a vear, and that the Jaw establishing 
it was sent to every schovl district in the State, 
and is to be found in every court-house, town 





common expense for the common benefit,) an in- 
strument for advancing or depressing the opin- 
ions of any sect of Christians, would meet what 
it would merit, the prompt rebuke of every con- 
siderate citizen.’ 

{n the minds of all candid men, who examined 
the subject, this public and solemn declaration 
of the Board, together with its course of con- 
duct, for three years, and the evangelical char- 
acter of several of its most conspicuous mem- 
bers, had the effect to allay apprehensions, in 
regard to any perversion of its powers, in favor 
of sectarian views. But it had another effect. 
It made those who desired and intended to use 
our Public Schools for purposce of proselytism, 
more hostile to the Board, than ever before ; 





clerk’s office, and nearly every lawyer's office | because they now saw in the mere fact of its ex- 
jin the Commonwealth,—is it not remarkable | istence, an obstacle to those ‘ practices,’ which 
that he should net know the number of which | they had carried on, or intended to carry on, in 


the Board of Education consisted 2 
Kaew it, or did not know it. "lake the most 
charitable supposition, viz : that he did not know 
lit; and why he did not inform himself before he | 
|compared numbers, forthe purpose of arousing | 
jealousies? The Board of Education consists of | 
fen persons. It has never consisted of more. | 
The Governor and Lieutenant Governor are 
members ex officio. The other eight are nomi- 
jnated by the Governor, and confirmed by the 
Council. At the formation of the Board, there- 
fore, it devolved upon Gov. Dverett to make the 
| nominations ; and, without any disparagement 
to any other chief magistrate we ever had, it 
may be said that no ofe has ever been more | 
geverally discreet or prudent in his appoint- 
iments. So faras I know, he was never before 
suspected of perverting the powers of his office, 
either to the futherance of his own religious 
views, or to the hindrance of others; and it can 
be demonstrably shown, that he was guilty 
of no such injustice and impolicy in the present 
instance. 

Various considerations should enter, and did 
‘enter into the appointment of the Board. Imay 
speak with confidence here, for I had persona! 
knowledge of the facts. All the great parties 
into which the Siate was divided, were to be re- 
garded. Religious views were among the most 
iunpertant. Political considerations could not 
be overlooked. Indicatious of public sentiment, 
in regard to men whom the people had invested 
with office for a long course of years, were also 
worthy of attention. Even Joeal residence, 
though among the weakest motives, must not 
be wholly forgotten. Having regard, in all ca- 
ses, toa generad fitness for the office, ] submit to 
acandid public, whether the abeve considera | 
tions were not the proper criteria in making the | 
| Selections. i 


lu acting upon these principles, two men were 
taken from the House of Representatives,—one 
of them a distinguished leader of the Democrat- 
ic party, an ardent and able friend of the schools 
—the otherthe Chairtnan of the Committee on 
Education, and one of the best writers on the 
subject we ever had. One member was taken 
from the Senate, probably beeause he was Pres- 
lident of that body, at that time. These three 
appointments were made, as I have reason to be- 
heve, without the slightest reference to the reli- 
gious denominations to which the appointees be- 
longed. ‘'wo lay members were then taken, 
who were incumbents of no office,—one an opn- 
lent merchant, who had Jong felt adeep interest 
in the public schools, and who has since given 
substantial proofs of that interest. Heis a Uni- 
tarian. ‘The other was an Orthodox Episcopa- 
lian, (Mr. Newton himself,) whe resided in the 
western county in the State, and whom no one | 
will suspeet of compromising his own religious | 
views, or those of the sect to which he belongs. | 
This left three vacant seats. ‘To one of these | 
Mr. Sparks, the historian, formerly a Unitarian 
clergyman, was appointed ; and to the others, 
two Orthodox Evangelical clergymen, Mr. Da- 
vis of Westfield, and the Rev. Dr. Robbins of 
Rochester. ‘Three were appointed in reference 
respectively to the different political parties to 
)which they belonged, and the offices conferred 
}upon them by the popular will; two laymen, as 
such, a Unitarian and an Episcopalian; one ex- 
clergyman, a Unitarian, and two officiating Or- 
\thodox clergymen,—a larger number than was 
apportioned to any one other single considera- 
} tion. 


| 
| 


A majority of the original appointees 
{ were, as I suppose, Unitarians, as a majority of 
|the Board now are Orthodox ; but no difference | 
jot opinion, founded on denominational views, 
j has ever existed at the Board, with the single 
fexception of Mr. Newton's objecting to the 
School Library, because, for the purpose of ex- 
eluding sectarian and partisan works, it was de- 
leided that each book should be unaimously ap- 
jproved ; and for which cause, after attempting | 
in vain to effect a reconsideration of the vote, ke | 
resigned his seat. 

Mr. Newton's next charge is, that the Board | 
| has given to the statute before recited, the moat | 
| rigorous construction’ —‘ have construed the law | 
to exclude such works as the * Assembly’s Cat- 
echism,’ and to disallow even more than the 





He either | defiance of the law. 


| 


‘tion. 


These are the men who 
are now attempting to rally a party in opposition 
tothe Board. ‘That this is the cause of Mr. 
Newton's opposition, we shall see in the sequel. 

Another of Mr. Newton’s assertions is, that 
by means of * The Common School Journal,’ my 
‘annual reports,’ and my ‘control’ over the 
Normal schools, I have ‘ actually contrived to 
|possess, and do possess the completest sove- 
reignty” over all our common schools. 

In reply to this, Laver, that fromthe Alpha 
to the Omega of our school system, I have not 
the slightest control whatever, either restraining 
or directory ,—neither over schoo!-houses, books, 

teachers, committee-men or appropriations, by 
the towns. Iam nota member of the Board, 
and have no right even to a vote, in its meetings. 
I am allowed fo speak, like a Territorial Repre- 
sentative in Congress, but not ¢o vole. "The 
public subseribe for my Journal or not, read my 
reports or not, hear my leetures or not, as they 
please ; and when they have read or heard, they 
do as they please, or they do nothing. All that 
[| have ever done or can do, is to lay opinions and 
facts before the community, and show them the 
relation in which they stand to the great cause 
‘of popular education, and unless these commend 
themselves to the good sense of the people, they 
go for nothing. My whole commission may be 
expressed in five words, ‘ to collect and diffuse 
information.” | have no more ‘control’ or 
‘ sovereignty ’ over onr schools, than Mr. New- 
ton, himself; and if he will make himself more 
acceptable than ! am, will impart better advice 
than I do, he can supplant me in allofthem. I 
| might turn this assertion of Mr. Newton to my 
‘own credit, only | will not misrepresent him; 
for if, without being invested with any legal au- 
thority, or having any exchequer at mv com- 
mand, | have acquired such an ascendancy over 


'a most intelligent portion of our fellow-citizens, 


it must be from the excellence of the cause I 
espouse, and the acceptableness of the grounds 
on which I advocate it. Were it not for certain 
facilities for diffusing information into the ob- 


| scurest parts of the Commonwealth, where it is 
| most needed, | would resign my laborious and 


\ thankless office, and enter the field as a private 
| missionary in this glorious cause. 
There are various other wide departures from 
| accuracy, scattered up and down through the 
;article under consideration ; but as they relate 
| personally to myself more than to the cause, I 
pass them unnoticed. Mr. Newton may dis- 
parage my Jabers as he pleases. If I have ac- 
{complished much, I will consider it as encour- 
jagement. If I have aecomplished but little, I 
} will consider it as a stimulus to greater excr- 
I leave this part of the subject then, with 
a single remark. Can the tree that brings forth 
such fruits be good’ Are these wide deviations 
from well known truths, the way in which a 
Christian sh@uld let his hght shine before men? 
Ought not the people of Massachusetts to prefer 
for the common schools, that sackeD REGARD 
FOR TRUTH, Which is required by the Constitu- 
tion and laws to be taught in them all, rather 
than any creed, or all the creeds that were ever 
framed without? 

Mr. Newton ealls earnestly for the printing 
of the report of the committee in 1840, for abol- 
ishing the Board of [Education and the Nermmal] 
schools, Which he savs received the sanction of 
250 members, (It was but 152. And surely 
if, as stated in one of the previous articles in the 
‘ Witness.” the House consisted of * over five 
hundred members,’ this was not a very formida- 
ble vote. What can account for such a state- 
ment as this, when the yeas and nays are on 
file?) ‘Inthe Common School Journal,’ which 
he denounces, I published that report entire, 
four vears ago (see C. 8. J., vol. 2, Pp. 225,) 
and sent itout to the world to work its own ruin. 
There was no document, until these articles of 
Mr. Newton, which could dothe Board of Edu- 
cation so much good. Nay more, I published 
with it the best report of the speech made in 
its support, that I knew of. If Mr. Newton 
will publish a full report of that case without 
suppression of any part, I will become a sub- 
scriber for a liberal number of copies. 

Thus far I have followed Mr. Newton in his 
Let me now consider his demands. 


description. They began to be made the next | be explained or taught ;’ and in so doing have | He boldly advocates a return to the old times, 
year after the establishinent of the Board. Sure- |‘ perverted the ancient design and usage’ of our | when the ‘ Assembly's Catechism ’ was recited 


ly such a change could never have been wrought 
in a Single year. These reports are all on file. 
The School Abstracts, containing the substance 
and spirit of them, are in the hands of all the 
school committees, of which Mr. Newton has 
heen one. And yet, in defiance of all these 
facts, known, or capable of being known by 
himself, he makes these assertions. 

Instead of commenting on this, 1 pass to 
another point, which is as follows :— 


Common Schools. } 


If this was simply a charge against Gov. Ev- | ‘ 


erett, Gov. Davis, Gov. Morton, and Gov. | 
Briggs,—(who was a member of the Board for | 
several years before he was Governor,)—against | 
Drs. Humphrey and Robbins, Mr. Davis, and | 
President Sears, to say nothing of the other | 


and doctrinal teaching given in all our schools 
daily or weekly.’ He is not satisfied with the 
use of the Bible in all the schools, but com- 
plains because the Orthodox doctrines supposed 
to be contained in it, are notexpressly £ exp/ain- 
ed and taught.’ We objects to the School Li- 
brary, because itis free from polemical theology, 


members of the Board,—if it were merely a! because ‘ most of the writings of Luther, Cal- 
charge against the gentlemen of using their offi- | vin, Knox, and others, are excluded from it; 
cial power to * pervert the law,’ and to violate | and on such grounds as these, he denounces 


‘Jn 1826 or °27, we find a new clause intro- the wishes of‘ nive-tenths of the people of the | our present Common School system as ‘ anti- 


duced into our laws in regard to Common 
Schools, unknown to our fathers, which now 
stands,’ &c. as follows :—t The School Com- 
mittees shall never direct to be published or used 
in any ‘of the town schools, any school books 
' which are calculated to favor the tenets of any 
particular sect of Christians.’ Of this, Mr. 
| Newton says—‘ it was not construed io mean 
ithe exeluding of religious teaching in the great 
doctrines of the Gospel.’ 1t was interpreted to 
mean, if to be operative, the exclusion of eccle- 
siastical systems of Church government and dis- 
cipline, but as these had never been obtruded so 
as to disturb the public repose, no danger was 
apprehended from them, and religious teaching, 
as here understood, contiaued to be practised in 
our schools.’ 

Is this the true constraction of the law ? 

Whether right or wrong, it is original ; for 
neither in lecture, public discussion, or school 
report, has it ever been suggested before. 

Mr. Newton says, that, doctrinal teaching and 
recitations from the Assembly’s Catechism had 
existed in our schools at leastup to 1827. He 
| says, that, the teaching of ecclesiastical systems 
jof Shurch government and discipline, had never 
i been obtruded in them, so as to disturb the pub- 
|lie repose. ‘Then came a law forbidding tencts 
to be taught. But this*law, as he construes it, 
was not aimed at what had been taught ; it was 
aimed at what had not been taught. It was not 
designed to remedy what many thought an ex- 
isting grievance, but to prevent what had never 
been complained of. Under his construction, 
questions of Church government or discipline 
could not be introduced into the schools, but the 
doctrine of universal salvation might be—such 
doctrine not favoring the tenets ofa particular 
sect, and, therefore, not within the meaning of 
the law. Mr. Newton goes further, and queries 
whether the law was intended to be operative 
at all—a compliment to the Legislature that 
framed it, and to that which re-enacted in it 1835. 
{ Again, he says, that the word ‘ school-books, 








/Commonwealth,’ T would let it pass. But the | 
injustice of the statement goes deeper than this. | 
| | challenge the world to refer to a single actor | 
‘declaration of the Board, by which they have | 
lever interfered or claimed to interfere, or even | 
to advise in regard to any one of the points above | 
stated. They have never dictated or suggested | 
'a word in regard to the manner in which the Bi- | 
‘ble ought to be read or taught in the Public, 
\Schools. All that they have said in regard to | 
i that book is, that in the Normal Schools ‘ 1¢ shall) 
he read daily.’ 
| few exceptions, when the Board was appointed. 
| It is in them now with still fewer. Whether it 
jshall be in more or less, the law has expressly | 
| referred to the school coinmittees of towns. 
| But this is not all. 
;eame into 
‘covertly a Unitarian movement. ‘This spread so 
'far as to alienate some people from its support. 
Wholly unfounded as the suspicion was, and im- 
possible as it would have been to execute such a 
| purpose, still it was deemed advisable by the 
Board, to pledge itself before the world, against 
such a purpose. Accordingly, in their third an- 
nual report, when speaking of the subject of 
School Libraries, they say :— 

‘ The Board believe, also, that the inspection 
of the volumes already published, and of the ti- 
tles of those proposed, (a list of which is sub- 
joined,) will effectually remove all apprehension 
whieh may have been felt, that the sanction, by 
the Board, of books suitable for a School Libra- 
ry, might have a sinister effect, either positive 
ot negative, in reference to religious instruction. 
While the organization of the Board is itself, 
(it is hoped,) a sufficient guaranty, that no such 
influence could be designed, the examination of 
the books already published, and of the list of 
those in preparation, will sufficiently show, that 
no such effect has ever, by inadvertence, taken 
place. The subject of religious instructiqn has 
been placed, by the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth, where public sentiment, and the necessi- 





It was inthe Schools, with a} 


republican in all its bearings, well adapted, per- 
haps to Prussia, and other European despotismwns, 
but not wanted here.’ 

Now let us look at this claim of Mr. New- 
ton. Let us compare it with the spirit of our 
institutions and with the spirit of justice. 

There are, in Massachusetts, almost three 
hundred organized religious societies, which 
are anti-orthodox.—Even in Orthodox socicties, 
it will not be denied that there are many indi- 
viduals who dissent wholly from their views. 
In many towns, and in many more school dis- 
tricts, the anti-orthodox constitute a majority of 
the people, and pay more than half the taxes. 
There is not a town, and probably not a school 
district in the State, where there are not some 


Soon after the Board | disbelievers in Orthodoxy,—meu who conscien- 
office, a jealousy arose, that it was/tiously think it their duty to prevent Orthodox 


ereeds from being taught to their children.— 
What, for instance, would be done in Boston, if 
every individual could foree his own creed into 
the public schools? Would not Babel be har- 
monious compared with them? And so of other 
places. Now, Mr. Newton declares himself an 
admirer of our school system, so far as the in- 
habitants of the towns are compelled, under 
heavy penalties, to raise school money, and the 
inhabitants of the districts to build school 
houses; but he then demands that, by these 
moneys, and in these houses, the ee, of 
anti-orthodox parents shall be taught Orth - 
doctrines, or be excluded from school ; and like 
the million and a half of English children, be 
driven into ignorance and poverty and crime. 
This is his idea of Republicanism and of Reli- 
gious Liberty! The principle of our law and of 
the Board of Education acting under it, is, that 
school money shall be raised from all, that the 
school shall be open to all without any religions 
test, that when the children are assembled at 
school, every thing of a moral or religious na- 
ture which does not invade the rights of individ- 
ual conscience,—the shtblime precepts of the 
Gospel, the life and character of Jesus Christ, 











the love of Godd, and of man for his wants,— 
shall be sedulously inculeated ; but that polem- 
ical theology, distinctive points of creeds or 
| faith, shall be left to other times, places and 
| teachers. It is the same spirit which, by ani- 
iversal consent, prevails in regard to politics. 
The nature of a Republican government may be 
‘unfolded, and its fandamental principle of equal- 
‘ity explained; but questions of bank or no 
| bank, of tariff or anti-tariff, or who is the best 
leandidate for the Presidency, must not be in- 
‘ troduced. 

This Mr.-Newton calls ‘‘anti-republican in all 
its bearings, well adapted, perhaps, to Prussia 
and other European despotisms, bet not wanted 
| here.” Where did Mr. Newton study Repub- 
HJicanism? In what school, or in what country ? 
'|’rom what heroes and sages did he obtain his 
‘ideas of eivil liberty, and of equality before the 
law ; or from what martyrs to the cause of truth, 
‘did he learn the meaning of religious freedom? 
| Does he find aught of this in the principles of 
Samuel Adams or John Hancock, of Washing- 
ton or Madison, of Roger Williams or of Will- 
iam Penn? Whence, too, came his ideas of 
despotism? Ay, of Prussian despotism! 
the very moment when he wrote that sentence, 
did he not know that what he demands for Mass- 
achusetts, was the very system of Prussia it- 
self,—a eatechism and religious doctrines in all 
the schools, enforced upon all the children, 
whether the parents believe in them or not? 

Nid he not know that in consequence of this 
compulsory religion, in church and school, hun- 
dreds of Prussian families are driven yearly into 
exile? Yes, for that precious sentence alone, 
could Mr. Newton make it the law of Massa- 
chusetts, Frederick of Prussia, and Frahcis of 
Austria, and Nicholas of Russia, and the Pope 
of Rome would seize him by the hand and call 
iia brother. So far forth, his system is identi- 
cal with theirs. Thereis nota single item of 
difference, fo be put between brackets, in order to 
complete the parallel. But, Mr. Newton, you 
have come into the world too Jate for this. Itis 
the spirit of {lenry the 8th, without his power. 
You may mourn over this as you will. You 
may call the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion,—men certainly among the most pious and 
‘exemplary in the land,—infidels, deists, or what 
you please ; but as easily may the millions of the 
sons of the Puritans, who now breathe the bless- 
‘ed air of liberty in this free land, be gathered on 
| board the Maytlower and her consorts, and be 
| re-landed on the shores of Hngland, and leave 
this glorious continent to the return of the for- 
ests and the habitations of the red men, as you 
ean bring about that for which your soul yearns, 
—one authonsed standard of truth, and that 
standard your creed ! 

I cannot consent to be outdone by you, Sir, 
in eulogizing ‘ our Bilgrim Tathers.’ Amongst 
earth’s worthiest, noblest, greatest, they stand 
in the foremost rank. Only one blot sullies 
| their fair fame ; otherwise they had been god- 
‘like rather than human. They persecuted for 
conscience sake, and enforced upon others the 
adoption of their creed, by imprisonment, exile 
‘and death. Yet such were the palliations for 
| this offence, that the world has almost forgiven 

them, and already has the voice of history be- 
| gun those plaudits in honor of their name which 
shall spread over all the earth, and resound 
through all its ages. You, too, joinin this gen- 
eral acclamation of praise. But alas! it is the 
blot upon their character, and not its glory, that 
inspires your admiration. 

You ask, ‘ Does any one believe that the Pu- 
ritan Fathers, of whom we so highly boast, 
would have submitted to this !’—that is, to ex- 
emption from sectarian teaching in our schools, 
and to equal religious privileges for all. Par- 
don my presumption, sir, if it is such, but I feel 
an inward and resistless prompting, as it were, 
commanding me in the name of every lover of 
God and man, to answer you, that they would. 

' Did they now live, with the more clearly-de- 
fined notions of religious liberty and of human 
rights, which have been evolved by two centu- 

‘ries of experience and investigation ; did they 
live in our times, when certainly more than one 
third of the people of this Commonwealth have 

"become dissenters from their faith, 1 should con- 
sider it the foulest of all dishonors I could cast 
upon their name, to say they would not have 

| yielded the law of foree and the rigors of com- 
pulsion, to the demands of justice and the spirit 

,of the age. They would have obeyed the di- 
vine injunctions of the venerable Robinson, 

| when, as if moved by a double spirit of inspira- 

‘tion, he poured his last farewell into their souls 

|in the following words: 

‘It God reveal any thing to you by any other 

|instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as 

{ever you were to receive any truth by my min- 

listry ; for I an verily persuaded, I am very con- 
fident, that the Lord has Mont TRUTH YET to 
hreathe forth out of his holy word. For my part 

I gannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the 
reformed churches, who are come to a period in 
religion, and will go, at present, no farther than 
the instruments of their reformation. The Lu- 
therans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Lu- 
ther saw ; whatever part of his will our good 
God has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die 
than embrace it. And the Calvinists, you see, 
stick fast where they were left by that great 
man of God, who yet saw not all things. This 
is a misery much to be lamented, for though 
they were burning and shining lights im their 
times, yet they penetrated not into the whole 
counsel of God,—but were they now living, 
would be as willing to embrace further hght, 
as that which they first received. I beseech 
you remember, it is an article of your church 
covenant, That you be ready to receive whatever 

truth shall be made known to you from the written 
|word of Ged.’ 

Yes, Mr. Newton! even among them, were 

| they now here, you would stand alone in your 
advocacy of intolerance ! 


You complain that the schools are no longer 
as they once were, when the ‘assembly’s cate- 
\chism’ was taught ‘daily or weekly’ in them. 
The law or the interpretation of the law, which 
| forbids this, you call an ‘ excrescence’ upon our 
‘yriginal common school system. Would you 
‘alse be rid of the corresponding ‘ exerescence’ 
| upon our political system? ‘Time was, when 
ino one but a church member, a communicant, 
‘had a right to vote; and were he excommunica- 
\ted from the church, he lost his political fran- 
‘chise also. ‘The changes in regard to political 
and religious rights, have gone on hand in hand. 
From the early days of the Colony, the statute 
book is full of laws providing for the enlarge- 
iment of both political and religious privileges, 
; The Constitution itself, has been twice altered 
\to adapt it two the resistless current of public 
‘opinion. And what is remarkable is, that the 
| point of liberty and equality, in regard to both 
| subjects, wes reached aimost at the same identi- 
‘eal time. Now, not only may every man vote 
‘who will comply with certain conditions appli- 
‘eable to all, bat he has a claim for damages 
| against the officers who would defeat his wish- 
‘es. Soin regard to religion. Every man is 
| perfectly free to adopt whatever views he 
| pleases, both Jor himself and his children, and 
| when he lifts his own eye to Heaven, or points 
/his children’s thitherward, and a bigot’s hand is 
| thrust out to intercept their vision, he has a 
right to smite it to the earth. 


The inference which I draw from all this is, 
/not that we should restore the ancient laws ei- 
ther political or religious, for that is impossible, 
even were it desirable ; but that we should ex- 
ert ourselves to the highest tension of the last 
fibre of our strength, to do what we ean, 
through our common schools, for the improve- 
ment of the habits, for the enlightening of the 
intellect, for the cultivation of the affections, for 
enkindling love to God and man on the altar of 
every heart, and for a sacred adhesion to ree 
principle of Jesus,—now 80 openly disavowe 
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and practically denied.—to doto others as we} 
would that they should doto us. 
lam sorry to introduce myself in this con-| 
necuon, but charged as I have been with sinister 
motives in favor of my own religious views, and 
with conspiring with the Board of Education, to | 
accomplish unlawful objects by clandestine | 
means, I must take the-liberty to add that, inti- | 
mate as I have been with every member of the 
Board, and with opportunities to know all their| 
plens and designs, 1 do not believe there has 


been but one member of that body who would) hjm for their religious master, and bitterly de- | treated with coldness 


avail himself of his official influence, for the un-| 
lawful extension of his own doctrines, That 
member, as | have before stated, left the Board 
because, by a vote otherwise unanimous, they 
adopted the plan of a School Library, from 
which the ‘ great controverted topies of the day,’ 
in religion and politics, were to be excluded. | 
Had | the slightest reason to suppose that it was 
the design or the desire of the Board to make 
use of me for such a purpose, I would retain my 
office no longer than would be necessary to write 
my resignation. Although I have a faith or be- 
lief on this subject, which I think I could die to 
sustain, yet while others hold that faith to be 
erroneous, I do not desire—I would not permit, 
that it should be compulsorily introduced into 
the schools. The same conscience that compels 
me to decide for myself, and to stand by that 
decision, forbids my deciding for others. 

la writing this long and I fear tedious letter, 
on the questions, what constitute religious free- 
domin regard to public education, and what 
course the Board of Education has taken respect- 
ing it, I began by disclaiming, with Mr. New- 
ton, all desire to be personal. In following the 
line of fact and accuracy, | have been obliged to 
deviate far from this path; but in closing, I will 
adopt his words, saying with him, in regard to 
the great points of difference between us, ‘ Let 
the public decide.’ 

Very truly and sincerely your's, &c. 
Horace Many. 
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THE PROTESTANT RULE. 


This rule as generally understocd and as stat- 


ed and sustamed by able evangelical writers, 
holds fast to the Bible, as the only authoritative- 
source of religious truth. 

It demands that the holy book be placed in 
the hands of every Christian and, as fast as pos- 
sible, in the hands of every child of God on the 
face of the whole earth. 
every one be left perfectly free to interpret is 


It requires also that 


revelations and teachings for himself, unbiassed, 
unprejudiced, uninfluenced in any way, by any 
extraneous, worldly consideration whatever. It 
denounces as impious, as bribes to dishonesty 
and hypocrisy, as tending to pervert the mind, 
to corrupt and seduce the conscience to be faith- 
within,—the most 


less to the light and 


precious gifts of God,—the connecting temporal 


grace 


advantages with the profession of any opinion or 
system of opinions. 

It denies that there is any man, or body of 
men, authorized to interpret the Scriptures, and 
consequently to force their interpretation on the 
adoption of others, either by rewards, or punish- 
ments, or persecution of any sort whatever. It 
Views the employment of all means and influen- 


1 
‘ 


lemonstrations of their truth, to 


ces, other than d 


induce persons to embrace or profess particular 


opinions, as wrong and sinfal, as a kind of trea- 
son against the dignity, uprightness and welfare 
of the soul; and all who so attempt to propa- 


gate their peculiar ideas and convictions as re- 


creant to the genius of Christianity, false follow- 


¢ 


ers of Jesus, foes to man’s highest good and 
glory, to his honesty, sincerity, freedom. 

It deems few sins so flagrant as endeavoring 
thus. by holding out bribes, or threatenings, to 
poison the mind in its springs of action, to seduce 
the soul to be false to itself, to resist the lead- 
ings and inspirations of the Holy Spirit. It 
therefore forbids all tampering with conscience, 
all encroachment on its fearless freedom ; denies 
that any man, the humblest man, should be call- 
ed to account for his opinions to any other men 
or set of men as frail as himself, however pious 
or learned they may be. He is responsible to 
God and him alone for his manner of exercising 
his precious right of interpreting his words for 
himself, and for the opinions and convictions he 
derives from them. 

Not only is it his right, but his solemn duty to 
study and interpret the Scriptures for himself. 
He has no right passively to accept the opin- 


The Bible 


It contains a revelation 


ions others have drawn from them. 
is God's gift to him. 
of his duty, destiny, of the condition of his eter- 
nal welfare, of the will, commands, promises 
and dispositions of his Maker and Disposer. It 
is his highest duty, faithfully to study its pages 
and to acquaint himself with his God, to learn 
of Atm what is goodness, truth, wisdom, blessed- 
ness, honor and glory. Another can no more 
justly and effectually think for him, form his 
conceptions of duty, truth, goodness, God, than 
he can breathe for him, act for him, suffer for 
him, or be saved forhim. Every man must bear 
his own burden, give account of himself, work 
out his own salvation, God helping, working in 
him to will and to do according to his own 
pleasure, as he desires him to will and to do. 


This is the rule and teaching of Protestant- 
ism. Popery is opposite to all this. It denies 
the sufficiency of the Scriptures, their sole au- 
thority in religious matters, and the right of pri- 
vate judgment. With Scripture it mingles tra- 
ditions, and for private, individual judgment it 
substitutes the decrees of councils and the inter- 
pretations of the Church. 

But our business is with Protestantism; and 
we ask, hos it been faithful to its principles! 
Has it kept its promise to the world? Has it 
sacredly respected and preserved inviolate the 
right of every person unmolested, irrespective 
of consequences, to interpret the Scriptures for 
himself? Has it attached no advantages to the 
profession of particular opinions or system of 
opinions? 

The contrary is notorious; its history is a 
recital of the violations it has done to its own 
glorious principles. It has persecuted those 
whose only crime was the honest exercise of this 
right, refusing to receive the doctrines of men, 
for the commands of God. It has fined, impris- 
oned, tortured, driven into exile, broken the 
bones, and shed profusely the blood of the faith- 
ful in Christ, who would not bow shen See da 


the assumptions and 


IMpositions of human. 


authority, who deem it better, 
God, than to submit to to die free, 
than live the slaves of spiritual tyrants. Tee 
garments are crimson, and the flood of gore it 
has drawn from the hearts of God’s saints ang’ 
poured warm on the earth, or consumed wj,), 
fire, cries aloud and forever against its delusive | 
promise. 
Luther for a time preached freedom, the sa- 
cred right of private judgment to the chained | 
and charmed minds of men; and his word was{ 


with power. Thousands after thousands threw | 


safer to obey 
men ; 


off the yoke of bondage ; stood forth, no longer 
the mental serfs of Rome, but the freed men of 
Christ, eager to receive and enjoy the precious 
boon. So indeed they did for a little while, but | 
no sooner did their liberator fee! himself strong 
and powerful, than he withdrew the precious 

gift, commenced dogmatizing, insisted fiercely | 
that all his followers ‘in the regeneration’ | 
should receive their opinions at his hands, take 





| 


| 


nounced all who refused to acknowledge his | 
usurped authority. Then the sword of “a 
spirit was broken in his hands, the star of the 
reformation obscured in its rising, and the pro- 
gress of man’s mental redemption effectually 
checked. Soon, as one of his friendsobserved, 
instead of one Pope there were many; many 
who were setting up pretensions to dictate opin- 
ions and striving to act as lords in God’s free | 





heritage. 
Then commenced that clashing and strife of | 
sects which has continued to this day. Each 


in its feebleness has preached freedom, insisted 


on the right of private judgment, inculcated | — 
‘to avoid which he would make any sacrifices 


liberality and the duty of every one to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience 
and to embrace and profess the opinions taught 


him by a prayerful study of the word of God, | 


Even the Papist when powerless, ean perceive 
the beauty of liberality, the odiousness of ex- 
clusiveness and the holy rights of conscience 
and the mind. 

Nothing teaches charity so effectually, makes 
man so gracious and tender of others’ rights as 
the want of power to punish nonconformity with 
himself, and to force on them the adoption of 
his creed; in a word, to carry into practice the 
inherent despotism of his nature. But no soon- 
er has each of these sects become strong In 
numbers and influence, or, by the attainment 
aud civil power, to some extent the predominant 
sect, than it has begun to denounce and petse- 
cute all who rejected its pretensions and opin- 
ions and denied its claims as the peculiar people 
of God, the sole possessors and defenders of his 
truth as at first delivered to his saints. 

This is in brief a history of the rise and 
growth and character of sects since the com- 
They have 


imitated the example and exhibited the exeln- 


inencement of the Reformation. 


] 


: } 
dogmatizing, despotic, murderous 


sive, bitter, 
spirit of Rome, to the precise and full extent of 
their power. Protestantism has in no instance 
been honestly carried out to its legitimate re- 
sults. It has shown itself to the world as the 
mere feeble, crippled child of Popery, mm temper 
and spirit. It has followed faithfully as far as 
it was able the bloody footsteps of its persecut- 
ing mother. 

We ned not say we speak only of its temper 
In every 


and character in this one respect. 


other view we appreciates highly as any can 
its vast superiority. But ithas not been able 
to eradicate or suppress in man the tendency of 
his nature to dugmatism and exclusiveness, to 
grasp at authority stern, relentless, despotic, 
over the consciences and minds of his brethren. 


It stands guilty, convicted of faithlessness to lis 


wn glorious principles before the world and is 


titudes all respect, confidence and kindness, and 


are refused admission to churches and the table 
of their Lord; all this because they honestly pro- 
fess certain proscribed opinions,—while their 
religious character is unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. 

What species of persecution is harder to be 
borne than this; to be denounced, denied the 
of Christian, the one most dear to them ; 
and suspicion; cast out 





name 


from the communion of the friends of Jesus, | 
and marked as his foes Sustained by con- 
scious integrity,sincerity, and a pure conscience, 
it can all be endured; but it is hard, and it is_ 
wrong, sinful, unchristian. It is sinful to pon- | 
ish a man thus for faithfully studying and hon- | 
estly interpreting God's word for himself, for | 
making known the conclusions at which he has 


arrived in the discharge of a solemn duty; it is | 


| Sinful to place him in a position in which he must 


either conceal his opinions, practice hypocrisy, 
and appear to countenance what in his heart he 
believes to he pernicious error, or expose him- 


self to consequences he is most anxious to shun; 


except that of his soul's peace, truth and wel-— 
fare. 

Yes, we repeat, here, at this time, advanta- 
ges are connected with the profession of a par~ 
ticular set of opinions, and serious disadvanta- 
ges with the profession of another; and bribes, 
of an alluring character, are held out, fitted to 
induce men to be false to their consciences, 
hearts and minds; an overflowing fountain of 
moral corruption, poison, degradation and death. 
Thousands, we cannot doubt, are deeply and 
lastingly injured by these bribes to unfaithful- 
uess to the highest aspirations of their souls, 
to their frankness, freedom and truth., It is 
wrong so to lead men into temptation, so to ad- 
dress and act on their frailties, and lure them to 
perdition. 

These things ought not to be, and by God's 
help, shall not be so always! We are laboring 
to hasten the time when the principles of Prot- 
estantism shall be thoroughly applied, and then 
all men will be free and fearless to interpret the 
Scriptures for themselves, and make known the 
doctrines and opinions they derive from them. 


Then there will be none to molest or make them 


ufraid, and there will be peace throughout the’ 


whole Zion of God, and not till then! 

THE CHRISTIAN DUTY OF CIVIL OBEDI- 
ENCE; ITS QUALIFICATIONS; ITS ALTER- 
NATIVE, AND ITS RESTRICTIONS. 

The following Essay or Dissertation, founded 
ipon a reconciliation of two seemingly conflict- 
ing passages of Scripture, having answered the 
purpose for which it was written, has been giv- 
en to us by the author, at our Solicitation, 

I. Peter, ii. 13, 14. 
of man for 


‘Submit yourselves to 


every ordinance the Lord's sake 


whether it be to the king, me :—Or un- 


as Supre 


oO gove as unto them that are sent by him 


rners, 
. a — A 
for the punishment of evil-doers, and for the 
} 


in that do well..—Compared with 


‘We 0 ight 


praise of the 


Acts v. 29. to obey God rather 


now eating the bitter fruits of its recreancy. than men.’ 

Is not this the cause that so soou stayed Du alittle present a ee TT ee 
the course of iis victories and rendered is 1,,, passages, and then shew the practical ap 
weapons edgeless and pointless while assailing pheation of that doctrine to the people of this 


its throned foe ; and of its present feeble concl- ya tigg in reference to the relative obligation of 


feeble, we mean, in comparison with what fundamental morality, and the fundamental laws 
of the 

I bee the indulgence of a 
The 


difficulty in itself, and peculiarly difficult to me, 


t10n 4 
it might have been, had it been true to itself? United States. 


If it had kept itself pure, spotless, irre proacha- ntlemen in the re- 


ble in this particular, and continued to press and 


marks | shall offer. subject is one of great 


thunder in the ears of popery and its minions, 
questi » these, —how dare you lord it over i : 
— aha tens pe = . on account of the unsettled state of my Opin- 
God's heritage! how dare you gome between 


ions upon it. IT have not given it any sufficient 


the soul and its Author and Savior! how dare rw 


examination, being satisfied that in short 


you punish men for interpreting God's word for 
themselves and force them by fire and the sword 


have 


leisure) I should only start new objections, 


space of one week (which is all I 


te rpretations ? how dare you 


scelve you in 
ore en j . , Witheut being able to solve old ones, and that 
attempt to bind, bring into bondage what God 


months would be required for a careful and 


as made free, the human mind, enter the re- 
psi afin ' thorough examination. I shall be obliged to 
cesses of the soul and there play the tyrant, 

‘the Hol J ' take things for granted of which I have some 
‘hange the temple of the oly Spirit into the . 
chang = ‘ I doubt, to make applications, whose propriety |] 


timid recipient of your impositions, and crush 


myself question. I feel that Lam in the posi- 


trembling conformity with your will and 
thoughts that nature to redeem and free which 
Christ died? What right have thus to 


q L 
persecute and torture the disciples of Jesus, the 


Into ion of a schoolboy, who has a subject given 


him, and must say something. I hope, there- 


vou ; : 
. fore, that my very superficial discussion will not 
? 7 i } be considered disrespectful to the Association, 
children of God? have they not as good mght 
a a“ ae as indicating carelessness, but will rather be re- 
as you to study his word, to form their opinions 
and to worship him as they understand his re- 
vealed wishes’ Where is warrant for 
for this tyranny, these 


You 


It is all rank usurpation, the deepest crime 


garded as an unavoidable necessity. I shall aim 
tu be very brief. 
your ; 
y I assume then, in the first place, that govern- 
doing these things, be : 
: ment is ordained by God—the institution of gov- 
eruelties and punishments! have none. - 
ernment, I mean ; that it is indispensable to hu- 
man society, and is therefore not merely per- 


against man, the most presumptuous sin against 
I know that 


God. 
If Protestantism had preserved this attitude 


initted, but ordered by Providence. 
this position is dened, and with very strong 
reasons; yet I assume it, as having the weight 
in respect to Popery, we cannot doubt it would E : ° 
y : of argument on its side; as being the opinion of 
have spread much farther than it has and be- 
come much more powerful than it is. Al) 
unfaithfulness to professed principles is weak- 
It has been 


Christendom, and as the doctrine of the text.— 
To a Christian assembly I need not argue on 


what is generally, if not universally, reg: 
ness, corruption and finally death. ahah t universally, regarded 


ri ; “gs as the Christian idea of cove > 
vbliged to take false issues with its foe and at- “~ MEISE ea of government. 


But I will also go farther. Not only is gov- 


tack its less vulnerable points. 

Protestants are preparing for another battle, 
but before they can go forth in the confidence 
confess their 


ernment ordained of God, but our particular 
form of government, the republic of the United 


: States, is ordained of God. 
of victory they must repent, »f ‘ od 


sins, gather into one vast heap their creeds and 
set it on fire, it will be the most blessed conflagra- 


They 


tion that ever flamed towards heaven. 


ably some of us, who admit the divine authority 
of government, yet contend that the particular 


form is not thus ordained. Thus, in England, 


must become honest, sincere protestants, not in 


Ile 


might assert that regal authority, whatever it 


° ‘ ie F » ine , i ize > VOVe 
profession merely, but in spirit and in truth, and 'C™PUNE to revolutionize the government. 


then they can reasonably hope the favor of 
God will attend them. Then will they be able | — 
to contend imanfully for principle, for freedom, am poopie. 


for right, Christian right, and none will be) 
able to gainsay or resist them. 
Are we asked to show in what way, and in 


, . . | Substituti g ublic. 
what degree, they are not true to their princi- |. mattuten of 6 any 


- i , ion would be correct or not, I shall not consider. 
ples? Unfortunately, it is most easily done.— | . ider 


: |I merely assert that the question does not ari 
As we have already remarked, the proofs of y 4 Xs arise 


in this country. Weas Americans, as repub- 


their dereliction are strewn thickly through the 
whole history of Protestantism. But we need 
not go abroad, nor into the past, to find an 
abundance of them. 


How is it at this time, and in our own coun- | gover sa ¢ fi to | blished 
: vernment does not profess to be establis 
try! Are people here perfectly free to inter- | Ged: it dale ee a sheen aT 
se é ; ; It claim simply ac ; 
pret the Scriptures for themselves, to form and a ; P'Y vere 2 
- civil agreement, entered into by the people for 


express opinions on religious subjects? Are} ; 
| the common safety. 


licans, as Christians, believe that not only gov- 
|ernment, but our very form of government, is 
, ordained of God for this people. It is true our 


| constitution does not recognize this view. Our 


Yet, as Christians, we are 
| bound to regard it as an ordinance of God. It 
avails not that the framers of the constitution 
did not so regard it, and that no allusion is made 
| to this view therein. We believe in the divine 
ordination of abstractly, and, 
moreover, in the divine ordination of our gov- 
ernment. A republic is ordained by Providence 
for this people. 


they in no way discouraged ,rebuked ,punished— 
do they suffer no inconveniences, no loss u 
kindness, respect, influence, reputation—are 
they exposed to no painful results—in the open, 
bold profession of their views in regard to cer- government, 
tain points in theology ? 

It is well known they do expose themselves 
to such results. It is true there are no fines, 
imprisonments, physical tortures, or civil disabil- 


What, now, is the measure of 
obedience due this institution? Must we yield 
unlimited submission, or are there certain limi- 
tations to our obedience? Are there, or not, 
certain rights of the individual, which he ought 
not to yield to any power? Government may be 


ities; perhaps, because the constitution and laws 
do hot permit them. But they are denounced, 
denied all title to the name of Christian ; point- 
ed at as the enemies df Christ; lose, with mul- 





. . * | 
| subversion of the existing monarchy, and the | 


Very many, prob- 


a Christian republican might feel justified in at- | 


might have been, was now unsuited to the Eng- | 
Supposing a majority of the) 
English people to be in favor of a republic ; he | 
|) might maintain it to be their duty to attempt the | 


j 


Whether this opin- | 





peaceful empire, united to enslave and degrade 
the weak through ages of coming time.* 

I view it to be my duty in such case to deny 
the authority of the government of the United 
States. It is no longer an ordinance of God. 
But I am still to consult the best means to abol- 
ish it. Better to submit, than to involve our 
country in an unsuccessful insurrection. Of sev- 
eral methods, I am bound to choose the best. 
Although I am not bound to obey, yet I am 
not to resist when resistance is hopeless. 1 will 
strive then as a citizen to call others to my aid. 
I will if possible, act through the laws. I will 
help elect to the legislature of my State those 
who will pass laws nullifying the laws of the 
Union. And when resistance is thus strong, 
and when rebellion would not be a mad and 
murderous insurrection, we put ourselves on | 
God rather than men.’ the defensive, and if the United States attempt | 

I will also assume the right of individuals, |19 reduce us to subjection, we draw the sword, | 
within certain limits,to employ force in maintain- | and on them, not us, be the consequences. 

This night, though denied by} —{ cannot avoid this conclusion, supposing my 
I cannot admit that mere obe- 


ordained of God, but may not governors abuse 
their trust! And are there not cases where we 
must decide and act even in opposition to the 
mandates of God! 

In reply, I must answer, that individuals have 
certain rights which they cannot and ought not 
to surrender up; that they have certain duties 
to perform, whether government allow or for- 
bid. There are cases where the voice of God 
within contradicts the interpretation of his word 
given by government. If any assert that the 
divine authority of God in s/a/e, (as some assert 
of the church,) is always to silence the objec- 
tion of the individual; that government is an in- 
fallible interpreter of the Divine command, I 
cannot stop to argue the point. [ must take 
for granted, as the sentiment of Christians and 
the doctrine of the text; ‘ Weought to obey 








ing theis rights. | 
some Christians, and opposed by some reform- | premises right. 
ers of the present day, is a dictate of instinct |dience to government is to outweigh every con- | 
and reason, and is not, I think, forbidden by sideration of duty and humanity—that govern- 
At any rate, itis the opinion of ment is an infallible interpreter to which con- 
It seems to me that 


Christianity. 
Christians generally, and I am not bound to ar- | science must always bow. 
\if we deny the correctness of this conclusion, 


gue in its favor to those who admit it. 
we must condemn the American revolution and 


In any case of confliet between the citizen 
and the government, what are the limitations to | avow ourselves at this moment subjects of Great 


his employment ef force ? Britain; or we must take the ground which affirms 


Ist. He must not take counsel of the pas- | 
sions; personal interest and individual gain with no sacred and divine obligation. 2, That 
He 


must remember that where he is concerned, a 


1, ‘That government is a mere civil contract, 


must not come in to decide the question. Christ’s government is not of this world, but a 
purely spiritual reign, and that therefore as 
Christians we are bound to have no connexion 
That 
snity repudiates the use of force and enjoins 


government acting by general laws is more 


likely to be an impartial judge than the individ- with human governments. 3, Chris- 


ual himself; in the next place, even if some 
of his rights are infringed, prompted by the self absolute submission when governments usurp 
In other words, we must be 


either legitimists or non-resistants, 


sacrificing spirit of Christianity he is to yield, authority over us. 


provided he is not required to make any sacri- 


fice of principle. And here he will exercise As this is an extreme case, | will employ an 


illustration of less doubtful character. I wean 


the greatest caution as to what is a sacrifice of 
principle ; he may be obeying self interest or the case of a fugitive slave. 


The 


officers of the law demand my aid in recapturing 


passion, when he thinks he is obeying God. The Jaw requires that he be returned. 


This, then, is our 2d Limitation. He must 


be sacredly and solemnly persuaded that refusal him. My views of duty absolutely torbid me to 


to obey is an important duty; a dutv which he comply. I conceal and harbor him. I aid his 


would be false to himself, to man, and to God cscape. I here excite no opposition to govern- 


to neglect. ment. I eneourage no rebellious spirit, but I 
3d. 


will be attained, were his example wnive rsaily 


choose to obey God rather than man. Suppose, 
Shall I resist? 


swer, I think not, unless by so duing, I can se- 


He must be convinced that greater good 


now, Iam discovered. I an- 


followed in resisting government, than in cher- 


ishing by example and precept the general spirit: cure the escape of the slave. 1 do not conceive 


of obedience. ‘That is, he must be convinced that I have done wrong. Therefore government 


that anarchy and disorder are less evilsthan the has no right to seize and punish me; yet so far 


misgovernment that prevails. ‘This limitation as my own comfort is concerned, I will give 


is Meant tu cover extreme cases. J am aware way. I will submit to the Jaw, and my submis- 


that Lam mingling an ethical question with a oy wil] perhaps be the most effectual resis- 
political question, in bringing forward the doc- 


} consequences; but | argue to 


tance. But as regards the escape of the slave, 


trine of genera I shall be guided in my views of resistance, by 


those who admit that consequences are to be Here, then, so 


considerations of expediency. 


regarded in our views of duty, as well as those (a as | individual y ain concerned, I sudznit to 
= 5 « eu «§ . , « Assaee 

= — at Bane nie , > 

who deny it. This latter class would sin ply government, but I obey God rather than men. 


appeal to the sentiment of right mentioned in Christianity came for the reformation of the 


the second limitation, without inquiring or car- 


world. It came to establish no visible throne, 


ng tor general consequences. , 
i pea fe | const yuel Yet the 


but to liftup its sceptre in the heart. 


!. Every peaceable means must have been eurly followers of Christ clung to the dreams 
tried. Supplication, entreaty, remoustrance, of a temporal king, and amid oppression and 


must have spent their force. persecution, nursed in secret the hupe of Jesus’ 


Let us now apply these principles to several second advent, when the oppressors should be 


And 


And in order to simplify, 


° } « ; } ‘ 
cases whieh I will suppose. yet the an- OVerthrown, and the Messiah reign over the na- 


nexzation of Texas. tions. Christianity was at first the religion 
let us look at it aside from the question of sla- mainly of the Jew and the slave, and what more 
very, and view it only in regard to our relations natural, than that they should look eagerly for 
with Mexico. Suppose, in consequence of its | the hour of deliverance from the Roman yoke. 
annexation, war should be declared by Mexico. 1" their impatience they might seize arms and 
What is my duty in the case? | heliate it, attempt the subversion of government. Hence 


suppose, to be a most unwarrantable outrage, the cautions of the Apostles. Hence the teach- 
a violation of national rights, defensible on no, #&»——this 1s the government permitted of God, 
principle of justice, or honor, or humanity. I *S4: €Ye? eens eee obras. abheratis. deme 
: linatio rd; su s sake jer- 
am called upon, suppose, to serve as a soldier, “TCMAtion of God; submit for Jesus sake, nevei 
: , ‘. theless build up Christ's kingdo: » hex 
and my property is taxed for the support of the * hn 1 UY brist s kingdom in the heart, 
3 : obey rod rather than men. 
war. Whatis my duty? Passive resistancg ; : 
But I think the Apostles also meant more 
any whatever; to . 


assistance 


Nainly, to refus . 
] ° J? irae - , é; than this. If I view government siinply as a 
reluse, a Phateve lazard, w aid governmen : " 
in so atrocious an attempt; to refuse, not be csieatites hich Tam compelled to obey, say as the 
§ ‘ MS « Ahh : se, » ' . . 
7 t pert voice of the majority, then if I think my means 
cause It IS a War, but Decause It Is an unjust - “Re . ae. 
me ae ao ia aenetpde of judging better than their's, I may slight, scorn 
ar. 1@ TWO first limitations only are appil- } “RR ° i. 
a ‘ ’ and disobey the edicts. Society were thus 

. ’ ere, as we ¢ } ¢ ‘rT ) a s : . : 
cable here, as , ( ss ot atte = to act against hardly possible, disorder and anarchy would 
nie . : pee ‘ <ons 2e). 7 
gon yee st. ge ae personal feel prevail, or government exist only by brute force. 
ngs. wd. A sense of duty. My property is ,. : s 
; : , or Christianity looks on things with a more spirit- 
seized, and my person imprisoned. I will sub- % 


ual view. 
mit; I wall 


. : All things are ordained of God, : 
not resist or rebel; [ sacrifice no 53 ‘ vod, and 
though at times we may suffer, it is our duty to 


principle; I protest against injustice; I refuse 
submit. 


to share init. But astoany personal suffering, : 
heal ae Sie Christianity strikes at the root of human sel- 
‘ ai ‘. 


] am content to 1 will, after Christ's fishness, It vi ‘ 

example, forget my own ease and comfort, EERO Phivicghons 8%; eter men re 

while I thus virtually labor for the oppress- eee ee aor See seascape 

ah: Saichdiiedt va coed tel ack tis separate my interests from theirs. 1 am indis-: 
; J Benevolence, 


disinterestedness, is the true life of the soul. 


ied natiins Uhh een. solubly connected with them. 


But is there no case where active o siti pa 
here active opposition The man who cuts himself off from his race is 


is allowed by Christianity, where the citizen is | _: 
‘. ) yy eu suIZe0 16 virtually dead. 


Hence Christianity speaks of 


justified in taking arms against the powers that loti , 
our duties more than of our rights. 


Let us 
strive to know and do our duty to our fellow- | 
man and all will be well. 


and we shall find it. 


be, where submission would be sanctioning the 


wrong, and where the use of force is the only 


method in which obedience to duty can mani- Let us lose our life 
Hence 


the man who | 


fest itself, I think there is, and in touching, ile ol 
: . ~ lightly disturbs the peace of re ont i | 
upon this subject, I shall be obliged to present J rbs the peace of government is no 

: ; ordinary offender agains > Ti : of tia fot. 
an extreme case, and adopt a conclusion, from y offender against the rights of his fel 


which I would gladly be relieved. 
then, Texas, asa slave-holding territory, to be 


lowmen, he is a wanton foe to the welfare of 


Suppose 
his brethren, 


Even if he receive some injustice | 
from them, he is to bear it for their sake and | 
for the Lord’s sake, and thus by self sacrifice | 
live the true life of the soul and like Jesus give 


annexed, and peaceably and securely in posses- 
sion of the United States. 


of a great portion of the North strongly to re- 


Suppose the voice 


“. . . | 
himself a saerifice for mankind. But where | 


monstrate. Suppose they should believe that | 


government had exceeded its power, aud that duty loudly calle, whore the wolface of other 
What, 
then, is my duty, supposing me to be of this 
Am I bound to obey the laws of the 
United States? 


wer is to be mote 3 is : i 
thus the union is virtually dissolved. » be promoted, he is to shun no peril, but 


to be as true a martyr in active combat as in| 
. P S ss] et = yey il a 
opinion ? passive suffering | 
It is thus that the American Revolution can 


‘be vindicated. It was not the burden of tax 


To be guided in the decision, T must remem- | 
> . ] s em -| : : " i 
Kg ’ “ | paying which drove our fathers to resistance ; 


ber the conditions | have assigned: Ist. Ta : 5 
e F am not! for one year of war would cost more than ten 


‘of peace, loaded though they were with taxes. 
‘It was uot to relieve themselves from a present 
‘inconvenience ; for eight years af struggle and 
| bloodshed was far severer suffering than they 
| would have felt from English misrule. 


So far as ease and 
comfort are concerned, | might prefer the an- 
hexation, as adding to national, and, of course, 
2d. Resistance is here an 
To submit would be false- 
3d. 
The consequences of resistance must be benefi- 
cial; the evils resulting from submission must 


governed by self interest. 


| 


individual wealth. 
imperative duty. 


Tt was | 
hood to God and man, and conscience. 


| the vindicatio. of the rights, yes, and the duties | 
of man that rendered their contest glorious, | 
their resolution to suffer and die for others, not 
only in their own Jand, but in all lands. And 
while there was never a people more orderly, 
obedient to Jaw and peaceful in their habits, 
they yet were resolved to obey God rather 
than man. And we believe there was nothing 
unchristian in the spirit in which they contended, 
asserting as they really did that Resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to God. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER. 

We are pleased to learn that Rev. Nathaniel 
Whitman, late of Billerica, in this State, and 
more recently of Calais, Me., has received a 
unanimous invitation to settle, as Minister of the 
Congregational Unitarian Societyin East Bridge- 
water. He has accepted the invitation, and the 
Installation is expected to take place on the 
17th of July; Sermon, by Dr. Flint, of Salem. 


be clearly greater than those which arise from 
resistance. 4. Remonstrance and entreaty 
have been disregarded. Now suppose 1 con- 
sider that by consenting to the annexation of 
slave-holding Texas, I do so much to uphold, 
extend and perpetuate slavery; while, by resist- 
ing, Tam doing so niuch to dissolve a great 
confederacy, which, with all its faults, is looked 
upon as a bulwark of civilization and a hope of 
freedom. Suppose | view the former considera- 
tions as far the most weighty. Am Inotbound 
to resist—to say by speech and action, * if 
America has no other mission than to rivet the 
slavery of the African race, then, as a nation, 
let her go down to destruction; let her perish 
from the civilized world! Better a dissevered, 
discordant people, broken into states and coa- 
federacies, than a great and powerful, and 











ROMISH INTOLERANCE IN THE CITY OF 
THE POPE. 

Roman Catholics who reside in this and in 
other Protestant countries should be thankful 
that the same measure which they meet to oth- 
ers is not measured to them again, and that the 
treatment which in their own head quarters they 
bestow upon Protestants is nowhere returned to 
them. However small may be their minority in 
any country or State, they are every where de- 
manding, and most justly too, equal religious and 
civil privileges. We should like to see what 
apology a Roman Catholic could offer for the 
manner in which Protestants are treated in the 
States of the Church. Let that apology be giv- 
en if it can be, with simple fairness, without 
subterfuge or evasion. We ask for it candidly, 
andjin good temper; for to our own personal 
knowledge, Catholics do demand of other Chris- 
tians, better treatment than they are willing to 
pay. Itisafact, deplorable itmay be, but un- 
questionable, that nothing secures Italy, espe- 
cially the States of the Church from starvation, 
rebellion and al distraction, butthe money which 
is putin circulation by travellers. The Pope 
now owes the remnant of his temporal power to 


Keith, the wri i 
Cheshunt, Mr. Eile int 4 
nglish clergymen. - d cme 
and Americe r have i ae nye gag: 
; “ih een present. n one of 
fo a am po the assembly was turned into a 
rr newegg A pate in behalf of the London So- 
» an rd Gainsborough took the chai 
The Papacy, however, which is making s ich - 
appeal to the principles of liberty in levlend nd 
complains 80 loudly of the exclusion of ie 
uits by the Queen of Tahiti, have puta a a 
the meetings. The landiord of the “bei . 
which the meetings had been held was aa y 
and a proces verbal was drawn up, whieh he = 
compelled to sign, enjoining him not again rie 
his house to the ‘ Methodists,’ and not <a A 
to hold a public kitchen in his house, ea 
man did not care about the first part of | ra 
der ; but applied to the Government to relax the 
order about hiskitchen. This they at once did: 
saying, their object had only been to sy > the 
meetings, and if that object were effected he 
need not be afraid to continue to furnish deem. 
Of course, this ecnnning policy succeeded and 
the meetings ceased. But the order ab 
‘ Methodists’ stands. They told him it 1 <r 
‘those who want to reform their own seliion <? 
jandclearly it would not mean any pa riicular 


| 
included 





(body of Protestants, for the meeting 
* Protestants of several denominations.’ The 
| term is,‘ persons of any nation whatever who 
are Methodists.’ I trust you will make some 
| use of this, to draw forth an opinion from the 


4 « e > . ° ‘ ‘ 
Protestant strangers, more than to any other | Popish liberals. It is high time they repudiated 
agency. The sums of money spent by English | in express terms, such bigotry, or gave wy their 


and American visiters in his dominions are in-}°¥® profession of liberal principles, which in 
calculable ; they are the chief support of his in-| Practice they violate, where they have power. 
ternal govermnent. In the year during which Of the same character are some Ordinances re- 
the Cholera raged at Rome, the concourse of cently enacted by the Ministerial Cabinet of Aus- 
visiters entirely ceased, and the distress from | tria, as appears in the following extract from a 
this cause was so great that street murders and French Gazette. 


depredations and outrages abounded to a degree} Vyexna. An Imperial Ordonnance, just pub- 


which required that provision shops should be | lished, forbids, under the penalties of fine and 


guarded by files of armed men, and every article | (7 Prsemment, ep nee ones: bie 
| Majesty to embrace Protestantism, without hay- 


“a |ing previously obtained the express permission 
place to place by a military escort. Considering | of the Government ; which permission is not to 
the lavish expenditure of foreigners in a city |e granted but on very serious grounds, nor unl 
, ‘ “ |afterthe iti ‘ i CESS]. 
where a man’s wages for a whole day’s labor |*! the authorities have recognized the necessi 
a ; ay oh ity of the change of religion. Another Ordon- 
are only fifteen cents, without food, it might be | nance forbids Protestants to make public prayers 
supposed that the Pope would treat his visiters |in their churches or chapels on the occa@ion of 
|mixed marriages ; and revokes a former Ordon- 
ai 4 he sil |nance, which authorized Catholie priests to as- 
1 neid he dincea aioe pie 1ox ; : ; 
el ste . 16 Goes shOoOW great Civility to stran- | gigt passively, that is, as simple witnesses, at 
gers in allowing them the freest access to all the celebration of marriages between Catholics 
the great works of art, the marvels of the world’s | 40d Protestants : so that henceforth these eccle- 
Slastics must abstain entirely from appearing at 
A af mye ie aed these unions. It is useless to add that these Or- 
a new ee ae gees ee religious privileges | donnances have occasioned great emotion among 
of foreigners! Let us see. Th: Catholics of the Protestants of the capital. 
New York and Philadelphia have been demand- | 
ing that ifthe Bible be used in the Schools it be 
their own Bible, viz: the Douay version, forti- 


of consumption be attended in its passage from 


with at least Christian civility. To his credit 


history, which are crowded together in the city. 


We are not disposed to lay any burdens upon 
the Catholics in this country, but we must con. 
’ ‘ fess that we are not very anxious to appear in 
fied with Notes and Comments designed to teach | their defence until they account for or repudiate 
more distinetly them the text, the principles! sue) measures. ‘ 

Bishop Hughes of New York, has taken the 
what the members of that Church wish that) oath of fealty to the Pope, yet he says in one of 
others should do to them. But what treatment his late letters, ‘I have never in my life done 
do they return to Protestants? i 


and doctrines of the Roman Church. This ia! 


Suppose a young any action, or uttered a sentiment, tending to 
man leaves one of our cities or villages to trave} | abridge any human being ofall or any of the 
~—— and that by his mother’s watchful care | rights of conscience, which I claim to enjoy my- 
and allection, a Bible, in our common English | seif under the American Constitution.’ 

version, is put into his trunk. ‘That Bible heis | cr erence ener ne 
forbidden to carry into Italy. However much | NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


he may prize it, even should it be the lastlegacy | phe sunday School Service Book. Part I. Lessons 





of affection to him, he eannot employ the holy | ard Devotional Exercises from the Seriptures, and 
: ; ‘ a ~.. Prayers for the School; Part. II. Hymns for the 
pleasure of perusing its pages in the States of; Sehool; Part HI. Prayers and Hymns for ! each- 


the Chureh. ers’ Meetings. Boston: William Crosby. 1% it. 


That Church, which in al] other 
We have looked into this litte volume with 
a great deal of interest and satisfaction. With 


| interest, because any thing connected with the 


Christian lands demands unlimited freedom, in 
its own head quarters denies to the Protestant 


the right to have a Bible with him. Armed 


senunels and officers of the customs are stationed 
at every entrance into the Pope’s dominions to 
search the trunks of travellers and to seize upon 
every Bible which they find, that the forbidden 
How is this? Will 
the ‘ Boston Pilot,’ or the ‘ Catholic Herald’ an- 


swer? 


book may ba destroyed. 


We put the question to them in all cour- 
tesy and respect. One were person ally witness 
to the literal fulfilment of this Papal injunction 
in the case of a fellow traveller. We again ask 
the Editor of some Catholic paper to explain 
how this outrageous interference with the reli- 
gious rights of Protestants consists with the de- 
mands which Catholics make where they are in 
a minority. 

And the same question may be asked in view 
of another fact. A few years since some Eng- 
lish residents, invalids and visiters at Rome, 
sought through one of the cardinals permission 
to meet for public worship in thatcity. The re- 
quest was thought most preposterous, the Pope 
It would 
The 


applicants however, were given to understand, 


would stand amazed at its effrontery. 
not be seriously entertained for a moment. 


on account of their solicitations, that if they saw 


fit to take a small chamber outside of the walls of 


the city, and to be very quiet about it, possibly 
they might not be molested. We have ourselves 
worshipped in that chamber, which was guard- 
We 


ask again how does this course consist with the 


ed by men armed with loaded muskets. 


appeal which the Catholics in Ireland, for in- 
stance, are now making to the principles of re- 
ligious liberty? We have been led into these 
remarks by the sight of the following in the 
London Patriot of May 18. 

‘A numerous and highly respectable meeting 
of the friends of Protestant Missions was held 
in Rome on March 20, at the residence of Sir 
Cullen Eardley Sinith, Bart. The Earl of 
Gainsborough presideé. A hymn was given 


out, and some of the prayers of the liturgy were | 
The object of 
the meeting having been explained by the Chair- | 


read by the Dean of Ardagh. 


Sunday Schvool always interests us ;—with sat- 
isfaction because the arrangement and matter of 
the book are eminently adapted to awaken an 
interest in those for whom it is prepared. 

The order of exercises for the schoo), as laid 
down in the Service Book, comprises 1. A 
Hymn; 2. Lesson from the Scriptures; 3. 
Devotional Exercise, from the Scripture; 4. 
Hymn: 5. Lesson for the Day; 6. Prayer; 
7. Hymn; 8. Class Lessons; 9. Lord’s Prayer, 
10. Hymn; 11. Benediction; thus occupying 
the hour fully, and, as we hope, profitably. 

In the first part, there are thirteen services, 
each characterised by one leading topic, which 
is intended to suggest a subject for address to 
‘the whole school by the superintendent, and for 
conversation between teachers and their classes. 
This general topic is susceptible of a great varie- 
ty of illustration, so that the entire series wil] be 
found sufficiently comprehensive for all Sabbath 
School purposes. 

The second part contains 308 Hymns, re- 
markable for their variety, beauty, and adapted- 
ness to the young mind in its moral and religious 
culture. 

Part third, cannot fail to impart a healthful 
spirit to our ‘Teachers’ Meetings. 

We bespeak a cordial welcome for this man- 
ual in all our Sunday Schools, and hope it may 
become to their severa] members, what the Book 
of Common Prayer is to the Episcopaliaa, 4 
bond of unien even in strange lands. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to the worthy author of 1; 
may he long live to see that his labors for the 
young have not been in vain. 

The several parts may be had of the publish- 
er, either in one volume, or in separate volumes. 





The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart. With a brief 
sketch of the Author’s Life. New York, Harpers, 
1844: 12mo. pp 424. For sale in Boston by S4x- 
ton, Pierce & Co. 


The Life of the great German Poet, occupy- 


i B ‘ third of this volume 1s 
man, the Rev. Mr. Morgan, recently returned 8 rather more than a apis 
from the west coast of Africa, described the, la- | more strictly Biographical than that of Car y! 
bors and success of the Churek Missionary So-{ which was published some ten years ago IM 
ciety in that quarter of the world, more particu- this city. It comprehends likewise 2 criticiom 


larly in Sierra Leone. An account was then | 
given by the Rev. W. Ellis, ofthe operations of 
the London Missionary Society in various parts | 
of the world, more especially in the South Seas, | 
and in relation to the afflictive events which have | 
recently oceured at Tahiti. 
The following resolution was then moved by | 
the Dean of Ardagh, seconded by Dr. Harris, 
author of the Great Teacher, and supported by | 
Captain Pope, of the British Navy : 
Resolved, That in the facts which we have 
heard relative to Aftica and the South Seas, we 
gratefully recognize the hand of the Lord in be- 
stowing on the Redeemer the promised lands of 
the heathen—that we pray for the speedy arri- 

val of the day when Ethiopia shall universally 
stretch out her hands unto God, and that we 
commend in faith Queen Pomare and her sub- 
jects, as well as the missionaries laboring cones 
them, to Him who has promised that the isles 
shall wait for his law, and who is sufficient to 

ustain any emergency. 

‘ Afar single, prayer was offered by the Rav. 
collection was made at 


Mr. Jenkinson, and a col 
the close of the meeting, in furtherance of the 


objects of the church and the London Missionary 
Societies. Collected $125. ; 

The meeting above described disturbed the 
Pope and his Cardinals ; and the Court of Rome 
resolved to stop all Christian meetings in the 
city. The London Globe contains the following 
article, written nearly four weeks after the mis- 
sionary meeting was held ; from which it is evi- 
dent, that all the boasted love of freedom among 
Papists is a mere hypocritical sham. 

Protestants IN Rome. Rome, April13 A 
weekly meeting of Englishmen has, for some 
time past, been held in this city, in the apart- 
ments of an Englishman of rank, for the purpose 
of reading the Scriptures and prayer, at which 
the Dean of Ardagh has presided; and Dr. 





of his works, and an Essay on hisgenius. The 
shorter poems of Schiller are more familiar 10 
German readers i? our community than any 
thing else that is written in that language. 
They admit of an easy translation as they pre- 
sent no involutions of style, ner strained and 
unnatural sentiments. The Translator has #9 
well succeeded in transfusing into his versions 
the graceful and easy flow of the original tat it 
is only in a few of the pieces we should disco¥ 
er that they were translated. 

Saxton, Peirce & Co. are agents for all the 
publications of the Harpers, and will supp’, the 
serial works to subscribers asthey appear. lhe 
reprint of Gibbon’s History, with the valuable 
and all essential Notes of Milman, now needs 
only the Fifteenth Number to complete it. Vit! 
the valuable maps which it ¢ontains it may be 
obtained at a very cheap price. 





Sommer: on the Lakes in 1843. By S. M. Fuller 
Boston: 1844. Little & Brown, 12mo. pp #9°- 


This volume embraces a great variety ; po 
try and prose, description and narration, s¢ ne- 
ry and sentiment, sound wisdom, poor aflecta- 
tion and nonsense. Some passages in it are of 
great beauty, conveying distinet and vivid rep 
resentations of truth to the mind, and calling 
out some of the deeper sympathies of the heart. 
We say that among the great excellencies sae 
volume, it nevertheless embraces in its — 
some unqualified and unpardonable specimen® " 
affectation. The anthoress has on 4 few occ 
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sions allowed her fine and richly cultivated mind 
to be misled by the vanity of what a few years 
ago was called a new philosophy. She has 
written some sentences which stand in need of 
interpretation, some which seem to be composed 
of words chance-chosen from the dictionaries 
without reference to any thought or meaning to 
be expressed by them, and some of her senten- 
ces we think it would be very difficult to parse. 
Still there is a freshness about the volume W hich 
is interesting, it opens a rich vein of sentiment, 
and leads the reader to think of much more than 


z yleas- 
what appears on the page- It will bee | 
ant companion for the numerous summer tour- 
ists to those scenes whose natural beauties it 


describes with power. 





ORDINATION AT FITZWILLIAM, N. H. 

On Wednesday, June 12, 1844, Mr. John 5. 
Brown was ordained to the Gospel Ministry 
over the Unitarian Society and Church in Fitz- 


william. The following is the order of services. 


Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Smith, of 


Warwick. Reading and Selections of Scripture, 
by Rev. Mr. Willis, of Walpole. Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Brown, of Brattleboro’. 
Ordination, by Rev. Mr. Harding, of New Sa- 
Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, of Fitch- 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 


lem. 
burgh. 
Livermore, of Keene. Address to the People, 
by Rev. Mr. Morrison, of New Bedford. Con- 
cluding Praver, by Rev. Mr. Sanderson, of 
Benediction, by the Pastor. 


the 


Troy. 
The 
preached, was 2 ‘Tim. iv. 5. 
: ape yeaa 

an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry. 


Text, from which Sermon was 





OBITUARY. 
CHARLES REED. 

Drowned in Hubbardston, June 2d, Charles 
Reed, youngest son of Micajah Reed Esq. of 
H., aged 18. 

The circumstances attending the death of this 
He had 


just left the family circle to bathe in the pond 


young man were truly heart-rending. 


befure his father’s house, when, by sudden 


cramp, as is supposed, he sank at once, in the 
midst of youth, health, strength and promise to 
his watery grave. A dutiful son, a kind and 
affectionate brother, beloved by a wide circle of 
young acquaintance, the recollection of his vir- 
tues, While it endears his 


May he 


every time of need, 


memory, aggravates 
s loss. who is an ever present help 
and who sent his son to 
the hearts of the 


comfort the mourner, sustain 


afflicted in this their hour of deep distress, the 


remembrance of whicl soften, but 


time may 


cannot obliterate. [Communicated. 





MR. 


[R. BULFINCH’S 
We take 


the following 


FAREWELL DISCOURSE. 


pleasure in placing in our columns 
passages from an excellent dis- 
course, by Rev. S. G. Bulfinch, delivered in 
Washington, on Sunday, May 12th, being the 
We 
rret the necessity of Mr. Bulfinch's departure 


from a floc 


conclusion of his farewell to his people. 


k, to whom he has faithfully minis 
he has been held, and we 


tered, and by whom 


are s long be remembered for his work’s 
‘ ( res lcrateful estimation We 
syinpatl ‘ ( is of the Church at 
Washineton in their loss, and trust, that it will 
ere } } i ly s p] 1 

I xt of tl r m1 Timothy i. 
11 : Th > PiOTLOUsS pe | of the blesse d God 
which was cot my trust.” And having 

‘apitulated the leading topics, on which in the 
fulfilment of bis ministry he had most insisted, 
the preacher thus proceeds. 


ude the list of those subjeets which 
ly guided my preaching among you, 
ed to you, my brethren, the great re- 


he future world. By whatever mo- 
» or fear could suggest, I have striven 
your attention to the things of eternity. 
‘that the S ‘riptures plainly declare 
be a retribution beyond the grave, 
to make known to you the 





to € xeite 
Beheving 
that there will 
] have not shunned 
fearful sanctions which this fact adds to the laws 


of God. But with more pleasure have | dwelt 
on the promisesot his love to those who seek to 
serve him, endeavored to aid you in raising the 
glance of faith from the cold forro of some de- 
parted friend, tothe light that was beaming 
from on high, and striven to animate vou by the 
announcement of that glory which shall finally 
be revealed. SHrethren, more would | 
commend to you these solemn thoughts, and 
with a sense of the deep importance of this part- 
ing hour. Let not this appeal, the last among 
so many, be unheeded. Choose, my friends, if 
not yet chosen, or pursue steadfastly, if already 
d upon it, that path which leadeth to 
An hour will come when we shall 


once 


engag 


eternal life. 


meet, if, as Scripture would lead us to conclude, | 
varted spirits to recognize each | 


it is given to dey 


Prayer of 


‘Do the work of 











| personal courtesy which ] have always here ex. 
perienced from my brethren in the ministry of 
| all denominations—a courtesy the more pleas- 
ing to my feelings, a8 my position here has of- 
‘ten called me to the task of controversy. 

But, among all the circumstances of this part- 
ing, there is searce any that has more to cheer 
me under the trial it involves, than that } leave 
lthe society in circumstances of increased pros- 
perity, devotedly attached, as I believe, to the 
institutions which have connected us, and with 
| good hope and firm resolution, with God's bless- 
ling, to sustain those institutions. ‘There is no 
| cause, my brethren, that your faith or zeal should 
{be diminished; but rather there is need that 
\both should be exerted, to meet whatever exi- 
/veney may arise. Could I have had the vanity 
|to suppose that my presence alone could sustain 
\the prosperity of this charch, I should, it may 
‘be, have come toa different conclusion, But 
jsuch a supposition would have been unworthy 
lof you, and discreditable even to my past servi- 
lees among you. No; years of prosperity, alike 
l external and spiritual, are I trust before you.— 
I bid you, then, farewell, with firm trust in him 
to whose service this church was reared by your 
exertions and by those of the pious and venera- 
ble dead. May His grace be ever with you as 
a Christian society. May His blessing, in tem- 
poral and in spiritual things, be with every fam- 
ily and every individual among you. May it 
rest on this city, and on all the churches of our 
Lord and Savior here. And may we, m 
brethren, at length, all meet, accepted and blest, 
around the throne of our Father who is in 

Heaven. 








MR. WM. ADAM ON ULTRA-ABOLITIONISM. 
We know that all our readers will thank us 
for inserting the following Letter in which Mr. 
Adam declines being implicated in measures 
such as he forcibly but kindly criticises. 
LETTER FROM PROFESSOR ADAM. 


To Mrs. M. W. Chapman, Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Amerwan Anti-Slavery Soctety. 
NortHampTon, May 23, 1844 

Dean Mapam:—lI observe that in the report 
of proceedings at the annual meeting of the 
American Anti-slavery Society, recently held in 
New-York, my name appears as a manager of 
the Society. 

This public notice is the only one I have re- 
ceived of the honor conferred on me, but as it 
involves obligations which I cannot censcien- 
tiously sustain, | am compelled to request that 
you will intimate to the proper authorities of 
the Society, my relinquishment of that office. 

The grounds of this request, I will very brief- 
ly state, 

At the annual meeting, were 
passed, expressing the deliberate opinion of the 
Society, that it is the duty of every true aboli- 
tionist to withdraw entirely from the support of 
the professedly Christian Church in this coun- 
try, and pledging the Society to employ its 
ress, its agents, and its resources, to induce 
northern voters to withdraw from the polls, and 
to procure the dissolution of the existing fori 
ol government. 

lhave no doubt that both Chureh and State 
are deeply implicated in the support of Slavery ; 
bet Church and State are aggregate terms, 
which include numerous, separate institutions 
and organizations which are not all involved in 
that guilt, and those which are, are not all in- 
volved inthe same degree, or with the sane 
light, and none of them are involved tn it hope- 

ssly and irretrievably. To withdraw, there- 


] 


resolutions 





seSsly 
. fiom all eonnection with Church and State, 
may or notbe aduty, in different circumstan- 
and to employ the whole influence of the 
Society to inculcate the obligation of sucha 
withdrawal, is,in its zeal against slavery, to dis- 
regard the civil and religious of its 
In support of this view, I beg to re- 
fer to extracts fromthe annual report of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and par- 
ticubatly the extract ticaded **The Plaefoerm,"* 
contained in the number of the Standaid 
in which I find the re port of the proceedings ef 
the New-York meeting. 
As tothe proposed dissolution of the Union, 





fore 


ces * 


bverties 


inembers. 


Saine 


with slaveholders, which I interpret to mean, in 
effect, the dissolution of the Union between the 
slaveholding, and non-slaveholding States, I can 


onlv say. that Lam not a citizen of Massachu- 
setts, nor of any other State of the Union, but 
that I am living here, an alien, under the pro- 
tection of the laws and government which I find 
actually in force. To seek and accept that pro- 
tection for myself and family, in person and 
property, and at the same time to combine with 
others, 0} enly or covertly, directly or by unpli- 
cation, for the overthrow of the government 
which affords it, is inconsistent with all the 
principles of truth, good faith, honor, and grat- 


tude, which I endeavor to cherish and main- 
tain. 
If l were acitizen of the United States, or 


should ever become so, my present convicuon 
is, that not only for other and independent rea- 
sons, but on strict anti-slavery grounds, { should 
earnestly defend the perpetuity ot the Union, 
(which gives to the non-slaveholdfng States a 
peculiar right, and makes it their peculiar duty, 
to seek the extinction of Slavery, a more per- 
fect right, and amore imperative duty than can 
be affirmed of any other free people who have 
notthe same direct and intimate connection with 
the slaveholding States. 

| am unwilling to believe that the views 
| which have obtained the ascendency in the New- 
York meeting, will be sanctioned by the major- 
ity of the anti-slavery public, and I trust that an 
opportunity will be taken to reconsider the 
whole subject. 

I am, dear madam, yours, very faithfully, 

W. ADAMS. 





} 


other in the eternal world. There, brethren, 
may we meet with joy. Butthat we should do} 
s0, we must fulfil the tasks that are before us | 


hi re. 
pare for death 
best offerings of your hearts any lives to God. 
Thus, my friends, have I surveys d, with you, 
the scenes through which it h 


is been my privi- 
lege to Jead you 


Il call on you, then, once more, to pre- | 
aud fur eternity, by giving the | 


during the last six years. | 


have preached to you of the one God, our Fath- | 


| Lare rrom Hayti.—By the schooner Balti- 
more, at Philadelphia, from Cape Haytien, in- 
i telligence has been received to the 30th ult. 

| "Tranquillity was restored at Cape Haytien, 
| where Guerrier had been accepted as president 
of the north, and accordingly proclaimed. 


Mr. ADAMS AND TRE Wruxressarre La- 
pies. ‘The ladies of the ‘ Wilkesbarre Monumen- 
tul Association’ lately addressed a letter of invita- 
tion to Hon. John Quincy Adams, to address them 
at their celebration of the Wyoming Massacre anni- 
versary near Wilkesbarre, on the 3d of July next: 
to which Mr. Adams replied in a most interesting 
letter, which we subjoin. The following is an ex- 
tract from their letter of invitation: 

* One fact, however, must be well known to you: 
that the mass of those who fell on that day were 
New England men. Who, then, so suitable to 
speak their eulogy as a New England man—and of 
i all New England men, to whom could we prefer our 
| request with such union of feeling as to John Quin- 
ley Adams?’ 





Mr. Adam’s Reply. 
Mrs. Sarah H. Butler, President of the Ladies? Wy- 
oming Monumental Association, Wilkesbarre, Pa: 
Washington, 18th May, 1844. 


Honored Lady: I have received with deep and 
grateful emotions your letter of the 4th instant, in- 
viting me, on the partof the Ladies’ Wyoming 
Monumental Association, to attend the anniversary 
| celebration of the massacre at that place, on the 8d 
| of July, 1778, one of the ever memorable events of 
the war for Independence. Besides the profound 
interest which the melancholy glory of that day has 


| stamped on the memory of every American heart of 


age to have received its first impression when it oc- 
curred, your letter presents other motives not less 
urgent to the impulses of filial affection and cherish- 
ed friendship, in its gracious allusions to both my 
| parents, and to their participation in| many of the 
| great transactions in which it was their destiny to 
‘live, and in the attractive promise which it holds 
out of an opportunity to meet once more a cordially 
| ven rated friend, in the person of Mr. Charles Miner 
jand of hearing from his lips the deeply interesting 
jand authentic details of that historical epoch, which 
| for a series of years he has been so indefatigably 
| treasuring up for the instruction of after times. 
| Nor are the genial influences of the flowery sea- 
| son without their stimulants to visit that happy por- 
tion of Pennsylvania, where the fascinating beauties 
on the surface of the soil, are but the index to the 
/meneral riches beneath. My imagination can 
scarcely conceive a more copious aggregate of in- 
ducements to accept, with more than cheerful eager- 
ness, the tender of your congenial hospitality, and 
to secure for the enjoyment of my remaining days, 
the actual vision of your paradise apon earth, and 


the charm of personal interviews with its amiable | 


| inhabitants. 


From EnNGLanp. The steamer Acadia, from 
Liverpool, arrived at this port on Wednesday. She 
brings news to the 4th inst. Among the most inter- 
esting English news, is the sentence and imprison- 
ment of Daniel O’Connell and his ‘ fellow conspir- 
ators,’ as they are called. O’Connell’s sentence, 
is one year’s imprisonment and £2000 fine, and 
that of the other persons is nine months imprison- 
ment and £50 fine, each giving bonds for good be- 
havior, for a fixed time after the expiration of the 
term of imprisonment. 

[From the American News Letter.} 

Mr. O'Connell and the ether traversers have not 
only been sentenced, but are in prison, very much to 
the astonishment, alarm, and indignation of that nu- 
merous body in England, as well as in Ireland, who 
have pinned their political faith to the sleeve of the 
Liberator, or who look upon his proceedings, in ref- 
erence to the repeal question, as calculated to assist 
their own views of reforming the civil, political, and 
religious institutions of the mother country. The 
blow has come upon them somewhat suddenly, the 
Judges of the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench having 
unexpectedly determined, and rather abruptly an- 
nounced, that they would no longer allow their time 
to be frittered away by frivolous notions and absurd 





repetitions of objections before disposed of, nor the 
| legal business%f the country to be annecessarily pro- 
lerastinated. ‘The Liberator had, however, been 
| prepared for the ultimate result, and secured the 
(governor's appartments, in one of the most airy, 
| spacious, and comfortable prisons in the city. The 
| Conservative party view the sentence as calculated 
to put an end to the repeal agitation, and to afford 
Ireland that period of quietude which they consider 
‘absolutely necessary to enable the government to 
| enlarge, extend, and develop her resources, whilst 
| their opponents, declaring with Mr. O'Connell that 
jhe has not had a fair trial, avow the opinion that it 
will more than ever incense the people against the 
Saxon rule, and stil! further obstruct the progress of 
public improvement. 


O'Connell has published an earnest appeal to his 


| 


countrymen to restrain any feelings of indignation 
that might rise in consequence of the result of the 
| late trials, to demean themselves peaceably, and to 
seek repeal not by violence, but by the steady and 





firm pursuit of peaceable measures. 


Visit oF THE Emperor or Russia. It is 


Bat it is yet ancertain whether the session of Con- | quite a change in the history of great events, this 


gress will not be protracted beyond the anniversary | friendly and social 


| day, and if it should be, an indispensable attendance | |... : am . 5 
perc dpeoir dt seca if it should Will anything grow out of it for humanity? Would 


| upon public duties will detain me here, 


intercourse of sovereigns.-— 


| not. a precarious state of health, and increasing in- | that it might mutually operate for the relief and 
ig . 2 . - a > ae | . 
firmities enjoin upon me to return, as speedily a8 | elevation of the down-trodden masses, in each 


possible, to the retirement and repose of my own 
residence at the North. Buc on the day of the cel- 
jebration 1 will be with you in the spirit; I will 
jleave your invitation as a precious legacy to my 
;echildren; and on that day, and to the end of my 


life, | willSinvoke the Father of Mercies, that the lot | 
of the ladies of the Wyoming Monument! Associa: | 


tion, and of all the dwellers in that region, may 


jcountry. How can it be otherwise, at least, than 
| that it should soften a little the grim visage of the 
| God of War, and weaken somewhat his merci- 
less and bloody arm? 

The Emperor of Russia, with his suite, arrived 
in England on the Ist inst., and the courtesies and 


hereafter be as prosperous and happy as the day of | honors suitable to the event, were awarded to him 


their commemoration was calamitous and afflictive. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
The following no- 
tice of this estimable and exemplary Christian and 


Dr. James THacuer. 


patriot, from the Old Colony Memorial escaped our 
notice at the time of publication. 

To whom shall we look for a fitting memoir or 
biography? 

The venerable Dr. James Thacher, died in this 
town on Tharsday morning last, aged 90 years. Dr. 
Thacher was born in Barnstable, and entered the 
Revolutionary army at Cambridge at the commence- 
mentof the war, as a surgeon's mate, ander the late 
Dr. Warren, of Boston. He was soon promoted to 
be a Surgeon, and in that capacity served during the 
war. He was present at many of the principal bat- 
tles of the Revolution, and terminated his services 
at Yorktown. He was an eye witness of the exe- 
cution ef Andre, and has fully described the scene 
in his Military Journal. 

At the close of the war he settled in this town as 
a Surgeon, where he has since resided. He was 
eminent in his profession, and during a large portion 


of his life was actively engaged in a successful and 
€xtenmsive practice. 


medical works, but was probably better known to 


and the * History of Plymouth.’ He was 


Antiquarian, and was an early. and indefatigable | most revolting nature. 


friend of the Pilgeiunm Society of this town. 

The excellence of his private character secured 
him the affection and esteem of a wide 
of bis country he was a warm and conscientious sup- 
porter. Asa citizen he was eminently pablic spir- 
ited and disinterested. [Plymouth Memorial. 


— 


Mexico. By an arrival at New Orleans, in 
eight days from ‘Tampico, we have received letters 
and verbal accounts, but no newspapers, - 

Not a little exciternent exists in the northern de- 

partments of Mexico, in relation to the annexation 

question, and all sorts of threats against the United 
States are made, in case the treaty is ratified. The 
| conse quence is, that the Americans are annoyed and 
insulted. 

Arista, a popular officer, is said to be at Monterey, 
with plenty of materials about him for raising a com- 
motion whenevet a favorable opportunity offers. 
VW hen he does declare—and there are those who 
think the day is not far distant—it will b> for a lib- 
era! federal government. Urrea is in Sonora, one 
of the States towards the Pacific, and where the 
revolution against the General Government is still 
going on. E : , 

A large conducta from the interior arrived at Tam- 
pico aboat the 17th ult. ‘There 
escorted by a strong guard of soldiers, each male 
packing $4100—making in all the heavy sum of 
$2,000,000. Of this amount it is said that $1,- 
600,000 had been shipped by a steamer for England, 
and the balance had gone to Jamaica in the English 
frigate Pique. 


were 500 mules, 


circle of | 
friends, and of the religious and political institutions | 


| States. 
' e » ° 

| changed between Mr. Upshur, Mr Calhoun, Mr. 
j Es erett, and Mr. Pakenham, and all the notes writ- 
Sen on the part of the United States are, from be- 
fwiwus justification 
' 


Dr. Thacher was the author of several approved | while nearly all the 


by the Queen, the Prince, and the bigh dignitaries 
lof the Kingdom. 

PRANCE, AND THE ANNEXATION OF TeEx- 
As. In France, the subject of annexation has ex- 
cited a good deal of interest, and is spoken of in 
the papers there in a manner likely to excite the 
jealousy of Eng!and. 

The Journal des Debats speaks as follows ia re- 
gard to the language held by the government of the 
United Stater on the snbject of negro slavery. It 
says :— 


* We believe that France has no occasion to oc- 


| 
cupy itself about the annexation of ‘Texas to the 


North American confederation. It is not under 
that point of view that we regird these papers, bet 
it is that in our opinion a country which, like 


| France, has taken so glorious a part in the abolition 


of slavery, should energetically condemn the lan- 
guage open’y held by the Government of the United 
We have before us the correspondence ex- 


ginning to end. not only an apology, but an auda- 
of the principle of slavery ; 
rest of the Christian world ia 


: : - p | making immense sacrifices to deliver society from 
the pablic as the aathor of the ‘ Miliary Journal,’ | this hideous leprosy that . 


has so long distigured it, 


i zealous | the United States alone defend it in | inguage of the 


These the terms in 
which republican and democratic governments un- 
derstand humanity, ecu ility, and liberty.’ 


are 


In Spatn AnD PorruGatn, affairs remain 


quiet. 


In SwirzerR.ann, there has been a bloody 
civil contest between ditferent sects, on some long 
pending religious questions, The parties are the 
French and German inhabitants of the Valois.— 
Some thirty persons were killed on the side of the 
vanquished pany. 

Turkey. By news from Constantinople, it 
appears that there is trouble in Albania. ‘T'hat 
A battle had ta- 
ken place, in which, it is stated, there were 800 
men left dead on the field. 


province is in a state of revolt 





From Havana. The drought on the island 
of Cuba still continued May 31; the country 
was all parched with the heat, and vegetation 
had entirely ceased. ‘The inhabitants were 


|suffering severely for want of water and provis- 


ions. The finer kinds of tobacco were nearly 
destroyed ; cigars will be very high. ‘ 

Later advices have been received to June 4. 
There had been no movement of a political 
nature. ‘The active measures of the local gov- 
ernment in putting down the late attempt at in- 


surrection, appear to have given general satis- 
' 


‘Three or four of the Mier prisoners, who had es- | 


caped by digging under the walls of Perote, had 
been in the interior, making the best of their way 
towards Texas. 

It was reported that Santa Anna has called anew 
Congress, which was to convene on the Ist June. 


Strong measures were to be taken in relation to the | 


| Texas question, and the difficulties with the French 
Government, in relation to the retail trade Jaw, it 
was also supposed, would occupy the attention of 

the members. 
A French fleet was spoken a few days since, in 


| 


i** drop in the bucket.” 


faction. 

The coasting trade of Havana had experienced 
a very great increase over the same time last 
year, there being for the month of May an in- 
crease of 146 vessels, with the products of the 
island discharged at Havana. 

The accounts of rains having taken place 
throughout the whole of the Vuelta Abajo, 
which were previously reported, appear to have 
been exaggerated. ‘They were, at best, buta 
The mortality among 
the cattle is dreadful, and is daily becoming 


§G- J. B. GOUGH AT BRATTLE STREET 
CHURCH. At the request of many persons who pre- 
fer the afternoon on account of 
the evenings, the use of Brattle street Church has 
been obtained for Sunday, at 5 P. M., to hear an 
Address on Temperance by Mr J.B.Gough. The 
Choir will sing select pieces. The friends of humani- 
ty should embrace the opportunity to hear this able lec- 
turer as he leaves the city on Monday to be absent un- 
til about the first of August. A collection will be ta- 
ken in aid of the cause. MOSES GRANT, 

Pres. Boston Temp. Society. 

F. R. Woopwarp, Secy. je 


Xe INSTALLATION AT MANCHESTER, N. 
H. The Unitarian Society in Manchester having 
completed the repairs upon their Church, and the In- 
stallation of their Pastor, Rev A. D. Jones, will take 
place on Wednesday, July 10th. Services will com- 
mence at 11 o’clock, A. M. The Sermon will be de- 
livered upon the oceasion by Rev George Putnam of 
Roxbury. je22 


iG- THE CHESHIRE PASTORAL ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet in Walpole, N. H., on Tuesday, June 
| 25, at 10 A. M., at the house of Rey M. W. Willis. 
| Also, the Sabbath School Association in connection 
| with the above Association wil meet onthe same day 
in Walpole, at 2 P. M., when an Address will be de- 
livered by one of the Boston Sunday School Agents, 
| followed by extemporaneous remarks. 


je22 A. A. LIVERMORE, Scribe. 
&G- FLORAL PROCESSION. The Teachers of 














‘the Warren Street Chapel ave making arrangements | 


| for a Floral Procession on the 4th of July, and would 


respectfully invite their friends of other schools to con- | 


| tribute bouquets or baskets for the occasion. je8 





WMARRETAGES. 





| Jacob B. Holmes of Dedham, to Miss Mary E. Sprague 
of this city. 

} On Monday afternoon, by Rev Mr Barrett, Charles 
| Leighton, Esq, to Miss Mary, daughter of the late Ben- 
| jamin Beal, Esq. of Hingham. 


; 
| Sarah Hale. 


| On Sunday evening, by John P. Bigelow, Esq, Mr 


Joseph B. Walker to Miss Elizabeth W. Baker. 


13th inst, M. J. Mandell to Mary Jane, daughter of | 
Stephen Brown, Esq; Mr Cole Gannett to Miss Eliza } 


| Nash. 


| 1th inst, by Rev Mr Robbins, Mr John G. Chandler | 
to Miss Jane C. Jenkins, daughter of Col Peter Dun- | 


| bar. 

| In Taunton, 16th inst, Mr Thomas F. Hinckley of 
Boston, to Miss Louisa B. Stall of T. : 

| In Danvers, 10th inst, Mr Philip Hichborn to Miss 

Mary A. Gilson. 


eline Putnam. 

In Marblehead, on Sunday evening, Mr Benjamin G. 
| Hathaway to Miss Rebecea Oliver. 

In Natick, Rev A. H. Davis of Boston, to Miss 
| Elizabeth L. Everett of Dedham. 


Mics Sarah W. Bannister. 


} 
| 
' 
! 
!ry Ann Lawrence, both of Boston. 
\"> 
George A. Parker of Charlestown, Mass, to Miss Ma- 
ry, daughter of the late Asaph Evans, Esq of Concord. 
In Urbanna, Middlesex co, Va, 6th inst, Mr Adoni- 
ram Judson Huntington of Braintree, Vt, tutor in the 


Columbian College, D.C, to Miss Elizabeth G., sec- 


ond daughter of Dr Christian of U. 


} 
! 

| —e | 
{ — 


=F Noyes’ Translation of Job; 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 15th inst, Harriet E., Eldest daughter | 
[Obituary next week. | 


| of Stephen W. Olney, Esq, 15. 
| 16th inst, Ellen, daughter of Walter and Mary Mad- 
ligan, 4 vrs. 

| Elizabeth F. daughter of Rev Charles Emerson, 17. 
| 10th inst, Helen Eliza, only daughter of Edward 
| Renouf, 20. 

| In Medford, 18th inst, Nathaniel Hall, Esq. of that 
| place, inthe S3d year of his age 

| In Dedham, 7th inst, Gen George D’ Wolf, recently 
| from Cuba, and formerly of Bristol, RI, 65. 

|} In Jamaica Plain, 18th inst, Mrs Rebecca Weld, 98. 
| In Medford, 31st ult, Mrs Susan King, 51. 

| In Charlestown, 15th inst, Alvah Blanchard, 20 
| months. 

In Middleborough, 13th inst, Capt Humphrey Alden, 

182. a soldier in the revolution. 

In Brookline, Mr Ephraim Dewing, 73. 

In Billerica, 14th iast, Martha, wife of Capt Francis 
Richardson, 52. 

In Andover, 8th inst, Emily Fiske, youngest dangh- 
ter of John J. Brown, 1 yr 9 mos. 

In Hamilton, 13th inst, Mrs Elizabeth, 

| Pau! Patch, 61. 

In Concord, L2ih inst, Mr Charles Veasey, 28. 

lu Kennebuok, Me, 13th inst, Mrs Olive Emerson, 
wife of De Samuel! E.,and daughter of the late Nathan- 
iel Barrell, Esq, of York, Me, 76. 

In Conwav, NH, 11th inst, Eliza, widow of Mr Sol- 
omon Densmore, about 66. Mrs D. was crossing the 
bridge near Fastian’s Mills at North Conway, when 

and ran the chaise against a rotten 
railing on the upper side of the{bridge; it gave way 
precipitating Mrs D., together with the and 
chaise, some twelve feet imto the water, and killing her 


instantly. 


wife of Mr 


her horse started 


horse 





ANGLISH BOOKS. Received by the steamer 

"4 Acadia, works of Hazlitt, Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Campbell, Wordsworth, Edgeworth, Milton, Moore, 
Walpole, Coleridge, Beaumont and Fletcher; South- 
ev’s Cowper; The Reproof of Bratus; Hampden in 
the 19th Century; Essays of Elias; Chess Studies; 
Harmoay of the Gospeis; Wilson’s Concessions; 
Unitarianism Defended; Unitarianism Confuted; 
Jiographical Dictionary, 6 vols; Porter’s Progress 
lof the Nations, Gray’s Elegy; Maunder’s Treasury of 
History: Extracts for Schools and Families; The 
Tree Lifter, Svo; Speeches in Parliament, 8 vo; 
Camphell’s Life of Petrarch, 2v, Svo; Talbot's Faust, 
'8vo,&c. &c. For saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO,, 
134 Washington st. j22 








TEW BOOKS. The Irish Girl,and other Poems, 
\LN by Mrs Ellis, 12mo; The Poetical Works of 
| Winthrop Mackwoath Praed, 12mo, edited by Rufus | 
| W. Griswold {Summer on the Lakes, by Miss S. M. | 
| Faller, 12im0; Life in the Sick Room, by Harriet | 
| Martinean; Dick’s Christian Philosopher, a new edi- | 
ltion, enlarged; Dr Ware’s Memoirs of Noah Wor- | 
cester; Livermore’s Commentary on Acts; Every | 
| Lady her own Flower Gardener; Selections eo | 
Fenelon, a new edition, translated by Mrs Follen, with | 
a preface, by Rev Dr Channing, 12m0; Mrs Ellis’s | 
| Wives, Women and Daughters of England, and Poe- | 
‘try of Life, 8mo, beautifully illustrated; Melaia and 
| other Poems, by Eliza Cook, l2mo, beautifully illus- 
l trated; The Young Maiden, by A. B. Muazzey, a new 
fedition (5th) done wp ina superior style of binding; 
| Girlhood and Womanhood, by Mrs A. J. Graves, 12mo; 
The Mother’s Bock, a new edition, by Mrs Child; 
Cooper’s new Novel, Afloatand Ashore, 3 vols; for 
sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. je22 


| \ IRROR LIBRARY—Nol. ‘The Sacred Poems 
| LVL of N. P. Willis. No.2. Poems of Passion by N. 
1 P. Willis. No 3. The Lady Jane and other humor- 
| ous Poems by N. P. Willis. “No4. Songs and Ballads 
}of George P. Morris. No 5. Little Frenchman and | 
|his Water Lots and other tales of the Times. No 6. 

| Songs and Ballads of Barry Cornwall. No 7. Letters | 





the shortness of 


In this city, June 16th, by Rev Mr Pickering, Mr 


By Rev Mr Streeter, Mr Horace A. Sawyer to Miss | 


| 
| 
In North Danvers, Mr Joseph S. Black to Miss Em- | 
| 
{ 
! 


In Newburyport, Dr Ebenezer Hale of Newbury, to | 
In Providence, Mr James C. Singleton to Miss Ma- | 


Ia Concord, NH, Mth inst, by Rev Mr Noyes, Mr | 


NEW SPRING 


CARPETING. 
JOHN GULLIVER, 


AT CHAMBERS 313 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Is now opening a new assortment of 
CARPETING AND RUGsS, 


Of new and beautiful styles, and the most superior fab- 
ric, which for a short time will be sold at his 


PRESENT LOW PRICES. 


The stock is extensive, filling three »pacious rooms, 
and contains every article required in the Carpet Line, 
from the kitchen to the most splendid Drawing Room. 
By way of closing a few lots, they will be sold at the 
following prices, viz: ‘ 

Imported Brussels, 1,374; Three Plys, 1,30; Su- 
perfine, 80; Fines, 67; All Wool Carpeting, 54; 
Cotton and Wool, 44; Hemp, 28; Cotton, good styles, 
80; Floor Oil Cloths, splendid patterns, some of the 
sheets five years old, 50; Straw Matting, 25 to 874. 

(> The ONE PRICE SYSTEM strictly adhered 
ito. ‘fo Clergymen on small salaries, feeble churches 
and charitable institutions, a discount will be made. 

my25 is6w 





ALUABLE UNITARIAN BOOKS,—Published 
and for sale low by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. 
Channing’s Works, 6 vols; 
Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, 2 v; 
Buckminster’s Works, 2; 
Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 v; 
Last Ways of the Savior; 
Ware’s Sunday Library, 4 v; 
Worcerter’s Last Thoughts ; 
The Vnitarian; 
Burnap’s Lectures on Christianity ; 
Locke on the Epistles; 
Norton on the Gospels, 8 v; 
1 





Martineau’s Discourses; 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Gospels ; 
| Offering of Sympathy ; 

| Burnap’s Lectures to Young Men; 
Parker’s Miscellaneous Writings; 
| Jesus and his Biographers ; 

| Greenwood’s Sermons to Children; 

Furness’ Family Prayers ; ¢ 

Gleams of Trath, by Tuckerman; 

Human Life, by De Wette, 2 v; 

Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 v; 

Dewey’s Discourses on Human Life; 
Unitarianism Defended ; 

Christian Examiner, 30 v; 

Sparks’s Collectionof Essays and Tracts, 6 v; 
Christian Disciple, 6 v. 

Life of the Savior; 

Life of Howard; 

Scenes and Characters, 6 v; 

Ware on Formation of Christian Character; 
Priestley’s Corruptions ; 

Livermore’s Commentary ; 

Whitman’s Letters; F 

Norton’s Statement of Reasons; 

Ware’s Priestley; 

Peabody’s Lectures on Doctrine; 

Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy ; 

Palfrey’s Lectures on the Jewish Scripture ; 
Greenwood on Consolation; 

Fox’s History of Reformation; 

Dewette on the Old Testament, 2 y; 

| Parker’s Discourse on Religion ; 

Palfrey’s Sermons; 

} Farr’s Counsels and Consolatione ; 

| Brooks’ Family Prayers; 

Channing’s Life of Tuckerman; 


1 The Backslider, by Mrs Follen; 
Willson’s Concessions of Trinitarians; 
Carpenter’s Sermons and Memoirs; 
Unitarian Miscellany, 6 v; 

American Unitarian Tracts, 17 v; 
Ware’s Inquiry, 2v. je8 





PROPOSALS 


FOR PUBLISHING A VOLUMF OF 


'SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND DUTY, 
| BY REV. G. W. WELLS, 

| Late Pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Groton, Mass. 


T can scarcely be deemed necessary to say aught in 
recommendation of these Sermons. Inthe judg- 
| ment of allwho knew him, Mr Wells was distinguished 
asa useful and ptactical preacher. His discourses 
breathed ever a strain of deep and earnest piety, and 
) were always frithtul as wellas simple and perspicuous 
| expositions of Christian Truth and Duty. 
| The Union Pastoral Association, of which he was a 
| member, believing that a valuable volume of practical 
Sermons might be selected from his Manuseripts, asked 
leave to examine them for that purpose. The proposed 
‘Volume has been selected hy a Commitree of that Asso- 
ciation—Rev 8. K. Lothrop and Rev Andrew P. Pea- 
body—and will containa Memoir of the Author, pre- 
pared by Rev C.A. Bartol. It is thought desirable, 
before the work goes to the press, to obtain a sufficient 
number of subscribers to defray the expenses of publi- 
cation. It will be neatly printed on paper and type 
corresponding to the second edition of ‘Greenwood’s 
Sermons of Consolation,’ contain from 250 to 300 
pages, and be furnished to subscribers at Fifty Cents a 
copy. WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington streei, Boston. 
{kF It will be seen at once by the price fixed for this 
voluine,—what those engaged in preparing it wish to 
be distinctly understood,—that the motive of its pub- 
lication is not at allin any expected pecuniary benefit 
to any individual, but solely in the good hoped to be 
accomplished. je8 





VHE MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, 
for June. Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 
118 Washington st. 
—CONTENTS— 


Moral Lessons of Agriculture: 
To a Rainbow seen from a City: 
Religious Conversation: ; 
Inward Action of Christianity, a Sermon, by Rev G. 
W. Briggs: 
Insiraction of Children in Truth: 
Woman’s Duties. 
Intelligence. 
Ordination at Sharon: 
Ordination at South Boston: 
Fairs at Roxbury and Dorchester. 
Anniversaries, 1844. 
Massachusetts Bible Society: 
Peace Society: 
Prison Discipline Society: 
Collation: 
American Unitarian Association: 
Ministerial Conference: 
Sunday School Society: 
Conferenee and Prayer Meeting: 
Convention of Congregational Ministers: 
Temperance Mass Meeting: 
Communion Service: 
Orthodox Anniversaries: 
Warren Street Chapel: 
Seaman’s Aid Society. 


je8 





USSELL’S AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
American Elocutionist, comprising Lessons in Enun- 
ciation Exercises Elocution, and Rudiments of Ges- 


—= 


The different divisions of the island are tu be 


er who is in Heaven; of the way of salvation 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. 1 have enfore- 

ed upon you the practical naturefof religion, the 

duty oflove to all mankind, the obligation of | 
charity to all our fellow I have | 
urged you to the cultivation of a generous and 

religious public spirit; to the maintenance of 
Jaw and order ; to the promotion of the interests 
of education. And I have urged these duties 
upen you, by considerations derived from the 
warnings and promises of the Bible, the hopes | 
and fears connected with the eternal world.— | 
Delightful to me has been this work of the min- | 
istry. ‘To serve at this altar has been to me, so | 
Jong as | felt that my strength was adequate to | 
the task, a pleasant change from the cares of 
another, tome more arduous and scarce less | 
important calling. Aware of the difficulty of | 
iy position, you have excused whatever was | 
Cehcvent in my preparation for the pulpit, and, | 


Christians. 


| 
} 
} 


While Lhave always been cordially welcomed | 
to your dwellings, 1 have known that where | 

sat appear remiss in my pastoral intercourse | 
with you. my constant occupations gave me the 

apology of ‘necessity. Throughout my minis- | 
try ] have ° 


tr been cheered by your kindness.— 
That kindness cheers me at its clese. Under a 
sense of what was due to myself, to you, and to | 
the cause of truth ip general, after long delib- | 
| decli _ prays ts for Divine direction, have 
six ianie ‘cogadh Brien 5 support which 
ble to yourselves as it was Prd pean! r= 
me. This is no suitable esvnalée te- enter? 5 
my reasons for so doing. "They ive aan a 
approval, distinctly and most kindly piel ae, 
in the last letter of your executive committee. 
That letter, subscribed by valued friends some 
of whom have known me from childhood and 
penned by one whom, from my early years I 
have regarded with affectionate veneration ese 
ond only to what I felt for my parents, now ho 
more—that letter, the testimonial of your- 
pertect satisfaction with my services, will 
be treasured, my brethren, among the dear- 
est relics of what has been. Nor have the ex- 
pressions of your feelings, though most valued, 
te tages pen ledge with gratitude the 
se of t community—the favorable ap- 
preciation of my services as an instructor—the 


erected into states, somewhat after the plan of 
the United States. If the Dominicans reject 
this offer, another expedition will be sent against 
them. 

‘There were five French 
steamer offthe island, 


brigs-of-war and a 
The additional duty of 
$10 per M on coffee had been removed, after 
being levied only a fortnight. H. B. M. frigate 
Spartan, of 26 guns, Captain Elliott, arrived at 
the Cape on the 26th, from Port au Prince. 
Portau Prince and the south was submissive 
to Guerrier’s government. Ex-President Her- 
ard, and his kinsman, jate president of the as- 
sembly, had been ordered to leave the island. — 
No new expedition was designed against the 
Dominicans, by whom Herard’s troops had been 
beaten. ‘The army had suffered from the small 
pox, hunger, nakedness, &c. in their retreat af- 
ter the overthrow by the Dominicans. A pe- 
culiar species of large fly also infested the camp, 
attracted by the quantity of sugar cane consum- 
ed by the army for want of other food, and it 
was found necessary to bandage the eyes of the 
horses, to prevent these vermin from literally 
eating them out. ‘ 
Later. —Advices to the 4th instant have been 
received at New York. Business was reviving, 
and the foreign vessels had commenced dis- 
leharging their cargoes. Ex-President Herard 
| fled on board H. B. M. S. Spartan, with a few 
lof his followers, in the night, and the vessel im- 
|mediately departed with them for Jamaica,— 
|The black general, John Jacob Acaan, had re- 
‘turned to the mountains with his ragged follow- 


ers. 
| 





| Fireis Watpote. We understand that the 
|dwelling of Oliver S. Fay, of Walpole, N. H., 
| was destroyed by fire on Tuesday evening, 11th 
‘inst., with all its contents. Insured for about 
| $600 in Chesire Mutual. [Keene Rep. 





\ 
| 
| —————— 
| 
| 
| 


The St. Louis Gazette of the 5th, says an or- 
| @auzed party of five or six hundred men has 
| Started for Nauvoo, to release from the custody 
}of the Mormons Dr. Hiteheock, U. S. marshal 
of lowa. Dr. H. went to Nauvoo to arrest a 
criminal, and was seized and confined by the 
prophet’s followers. 


the Gulf, on its way te Vera Cruz, as was conjec- 
tured. 

From Matamoras we have dates to the 30th ult. 
| About six hundred troops entered that city from dif- 
ferent parts. They belonged to what is called the 


worse. 
| ‘This portion of the island, at last accounts, 
| had not experienced the beneficial influences of 
}the rains that had fallen in the neighberhood of 
/ : avana. The Aurora states that in Matanzas 
Congress party. ‘These troops had been ordered to | H 1 — Pica! At he , 4s pyre M — - 
Mexico, by Santa Anna, but were unwilling to go, | *™ its precincts, the rains had fallen in abun- 
and congregated at Matamoras as above stated, ‘The | dance. Ne hme 
fact had created some sensation. Of the above | M . ~ . Mili 
‘troops, about four hundred have been stationed, for *.. oR <r > re we a ms min, se lilitary 
some time, at the mouth of the Rio del Norte, un-| Hall, N. ¥., on Tuesday night, of Joe Sinith’s fol- 
der Col. Derasco. [New Orleans Picayune | lowers, avowedly political in its character; but at 
Pa lata} : ~~ e clei | which reference was made to their peculiar opinions 
Bisnops 1n THE Meruopist Eptscopar | upon religious tenets. Prof. Pratt, one of the lead- 
Sinan ; The Chateneal Conference nuw in ses- | &"*> made an address, in which he referred to the 
sion, in this city, proceeded yesterday to the elec- | outrages alleged to have been perpetrated with re- 
tion of two additional Bishops. ‘The Rev. Dr. Janes ‘gard to them. Previous to which, his Brother Por- 
of this city, Financial Secretary of the American Bi- | ter P, Pratt denounced all parties und all persons 
ble Society, and Rev. L. L. Hamline, of Cincin | connected withthe State and General Governments. 
>] sOcie *v. « ba , - | , e 4 
nad yee J teas ~~ span are now seven Bishops | Mr. Van Buren seemed the particular object of his 
| Be ee P soht of i wrath. He denounced him and all officers of the 
or Superintandents, who have the oversight of the | - nie: aioe. 
: : ore b is of th | Government, civil and military, as murderers. He 
j}whole Church included within the bounds of the | —— ka panera” “oer Saree ance : 
United States and Texas, numbering over one mill- | “#8 almost as bitter against Mr. Clay as against his 
ion of Church members ‘ A Bishop in this charch ex-opponent, because he ess not pledge himself 
- “| “18. b F ra aw ‘} ’ i . “we fe le d 
has not the oversight of any one section of the coun- tomcat pd a ae og he, —— toa 
try, but covjomtly with the others axercmes # gee- nae The nouiien Ww is presided over top v 
"eral superintendency over the whole Church. They | Pomtee. d Leach. [N. ¥. Tribune ho aie 
lare not therefore Bishops of this or that place or SO" Hamed Leach. La\. N- ‘ 
| State, but Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal —$——$_———___—— 
,Church. [New York Eve. Post, June 14th. Snow. A visitor to the White Mountains, says 
the Portsmouth Journal, states that it snowed on 


| ture; witha selection of new pieces for practice in 
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AS UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION DE- 
POSITORY. JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington St., would invite the attention of 
Clergymen, Superintendants, Committees and Teach- 
ers, to the collection of 
Books for Sabbath School Libraries. 
All the Manuals now in use in the various Schools 
constantly on hand. : 
Among the New Books recently received are— 
Life of Cortes. Peasant and Prince. 
« « Boone. Minieter’s Family. 
se Henry Hudson. Make the Best of It. 
“© John Smit». Moral and Spiritual Cal. 
Dawnings of Genius. 
Beauties of History. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 
Willie Rogeis. 
The Great Secret. 
Jessie Allen. 
ae Sunday Schoo} Class. 
Elizabeth Carter. 
The Somerby Family. 
Conversations on the Par- 
ables. 
Persevere and Succeed. 
Genevieve and Marcellin. 
Farmer’s Daughter. 
Memoir of Whitman. 
Little Clara. 
Stories for do. 
Huppy Farmer’s Lad. 
Marco Paul’s Travels, 6 
vols. 
Visit to the Mountains. 


All Mrs. Howitt’s Works, viz. 


Sense. 
Sowing and Reaping. 
Who Shall be Greatest. 
Love and Money. 
Work and Wages. 

«© « Natural History. | Little Coin, Mueh Care. 
No Sense like Common | Which is the Wiser. 


and many others which have been earefully examined 
and found suitable for the purpose. 

The Subscribers being engaged in the publication of 
Juvenile and other works, are enabled to offer great 
facilities to purchasers and can furnish Libraries at a 
lower price than can be found in the city. 

Books in all cases sent for examination, and any 
found unsuitable may be returned. 2 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 

134 Washington street. 


“ 


ture. 
Somerville Hall. 
Twin Brothers. 
Basket of Flowers. 
Soldier’s Daughter. 
Two Half Dollars. 
Woman’s Worth. 
Wit Bought. 
Masterman Ready. 
Family of Bethany. 
Happy Changes. 
The Hugenots. 
Little Stories. 
Lucy and Arthur. 
Jonas on a Farm. 
Present from a Pastor. 
Rainy Day. 
Short Tales. 
Tales of the Saxons. 
Youth’s Book of Nature. 
Crofton Boys. 





Suive and Thrive. 
Hope On! Hope Ever ! 
Alice Franklin. 
Tales in Verse. 

ss 6 Prose. 
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WILLIAM CROSBY, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
118 Washington street, 





Office of ‘The Christian Examiner and Religious Mis- 
cellany,’ “The Monthly Religious Magazine,’ 
‘The Child’s Friend.’ 


| DEPOSITORY FOR SABBATH SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

W. C. would respectfully call the attention of all in- 
terested in Sabbath Sebodls, to his collection of books 
for Sabbath School Libraries, which comprises ali suit- 
able publications, both old and new, and as large an 
assortment as can be found in the city. 

| Having for several years paid particular attention to 
the publication and collection of Juvenile Books, he is 
| able to supply Libraries at prices as low as can be af- 
| forded by any other publisher. 
| W. C. will publish in a few days, 
| A New Service Book for Sabbath Schools ; and 
A New Sunday Schoo! Hyma Book; both by Hon. 
| Stephen C. Phillips, President of the Boston Sunday 
School Society. 

Sketches from the life of Christ. 

A Collection of Stories, by Mrs.Richard J.Cleveland. 

Hymns and Tunes for Conference Meetings, by Rev. 

|S. M Stone. 

| ANNIVERSARY WeEK.—Clergymen visiting the 
| city during * Anniversary Week,”’ are respectfully in- 
| formed that a room is fitted up for their accommodation 
| in the rear of my store, which they are invited tomake 
| use of at their pleasure ¢ tring their stay in the city. 

| *,* A Card of the meetings during the week will be 
| ready as usual. WM. CROSBY, 

| my18 118 Washington st. 


| OARDING SCHOOL at Framingham for Lads 
| B and Young Ladies. The Summer Term will com- 

mence on MONDAY, April 29th. The course of in- 
struction will be the same as that pursued for the past 
three years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 
English and Classical education, also Music and Draw- 
| ing. The School is a private Academy, limited as to 
its numbers, having the best of accommodations both 
in the School-room and family, occupying the constant 
and undivided attention of its Teacher and affording 
the highest advantages to its pupils. 

Trenms—Tuition, board and washing, $45,00 per 
Term of fifteen weeks. Music, $15,00 per quarter. 
Drawing, $5.00. 

Retferences—Hon. Geo. Morey, Rev. Henry Giles, 
Dr. A. B. Wheeler, Henry H. Fuller, Esq., Boston. 
Hon. Josiah Adams, Rev. Wm. Barry, and Wm. H 
Knight, J. S. Wheeler, Esqrs. Framingham. 

mhl6 3mis JAMES W. BROWN. 


TYNGSBORO’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
HE Summer Term will commence on Monday, 
June 3d, under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. C, A. 
GREENE. Instruction given in all the branches usu- 
ally taught ina High School, including Drawing and 
Surveying. ‘* The plan of education, adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Greene, is in harmony with the most approv- 
led principles of modern philosophy and the liberal spir- 
| it of improvement insociety.”” The Trustees testify to 
the ability and devotedness of the Teachers. 
This school, situated on the banks of the Merrimae, 
j and on the Railroad, seven miles from Nashua and 
| seven from Lowell, offers Pp advantages of ease of 
j access and of enjoyment, while the village affords the 
| full quiet and health of the country. 
Tuition §300; Higher Branches, $400. Board 
from $1 25 to $2 00 per week. 
HORATIO WOOD, 
AUGUSTUS PIERCE, 
CYRUS BUTTERFIELD, 


is3w 











Trustees. 
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WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 

HOSE about to adopt the healthy practice ef daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 
and quickest method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of house-keeping will find at this 
establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
department, with catalogues to facilitate in making 
their selection, and are respectfully invited to call. 
my25 Gin NATH’L. WATERMAN. 


IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Mutual 
Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
the NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY,at their Office, Merchants’ Bank 
Building, State street, Boston. a 
Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis. James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George H. Kuhn, William W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright—Direcetors. 
George Hayward, Consulting Physiciay 
Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 
The table of rates of premium and forms for applica- 





| Cuter Justice WiixiiaMs, of the Common 
Pleas, closed his judicial services in the Municipal 
| Court on Monday, and retires from his official sta- 
tion, it being precisely a quarter of a century since 
| he was commissioned an associate justice of the 
court of common pleas, Jane 18th, 1819. The dis- 
tinguished judicial ability, and uniform propriety and 
dignity with which chief justice Williams has dis- 
charged the duties of his office, will secure to him 
the grateful recollections of the bar, and the respect 
of all who have been connected with his public du- 
ties. [Post. 


Free Cuurcu in Boston. A project is on 
foot in Boston, to open a free chareh for the accom- 
modation of protestant foreigners. In speaking of 
this matter, the Boston Courier says: 

‘The Rev. Henry Giles is an Irish Protestant 
preacher, and one of the most elequent ornaments 
of the Congregational pulpit. We hope that a free 
church for our Protestant Irish friends will be erect- 
ed, forthwith, and Mr. Giles be installed pastor of 
the flock.’ d 











Mount Washington all last Monday night and till 8 
o’clock on ‘Tuesday merning, when it was covered 
like mid minter for some four miles down the sutm- 
mit. 


A fire broke out at 2 o’clock, P. M., in a wooden 
dwelling house on Ping street, near the Eagle Ho- 
tel, owned and oceupied by Mr. Amos Brown. It 
was entirely consumed, with a large portion of the 
furniture. Damage, probably about $800. Mr. 
Brown and his family were out of the city. 

Lowell Courier, 15th. 





INTERESTING TO THE Travettinec Pustic. 
No one of the reforms introduced by our present 
City Government (says the New York Journal 
of Commerce,) has elicited greater applause 
than the peace and order which prevail at the 
steamboat landing. A stranger would think 
that the hackmen, &c.,of New York were the 
most quiet, gentlemanly set of men anywhere 
to be found. 


| from under a Bridge by N. P. Willis. No 8. The Ro- 
feoco Nol. No. The Rococo No 2. No 10. Loves | 
lof the Angels. No 11. Irish Melodies and Sacred | 
| Songs. No 12. The Rococo No 3. No. 13. Songs | 
and Ballads of Charles Dibdin. No 14. National Airs, 
| Legendary Ballads and Miscellaneous Poems. No 15. 
! Sands of Gold. No 16. The Sacred Rosary by N. P. 
Willis. No 17. The Rococo No 4. No Is. Live 
Coals raked from the embers of English Poetry. No 
19. The Rubie of Love. No 20. Harp with aSabbath 
tone. No 21. Passion Flower. No 22. Evenings in 
Greece. No23. Songs for the Sabbath. For sale by 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1834 Washington st. 
je22 
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‘UST PUBLISHED. What is Unitarianism? or 
oJ a statement of the views of the Unitarian Congre- 
gationalists of the United States; with some historical 
and statistical notices of the denomimation, by Alvan 
Lamson, DD. Printed for the American Unitarian 
Association; price 3c. Published by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington st. je22 

OSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
| The above Hymn Book is a revised editlon of the 
one entitled the Boston Sunday Schnol Hymn Book, 
first published in 1833, of which six large editions 
found aready sale. Of course it has the sanction of 
public approbation. — BENJ. H. GREENE, 

je22 Publisher, 124 W ashington st. 











LT YMNS ON CARDS, for the younger classes in 
Sunday Schools, sold in sets of about 50, or sin- 


gly, by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. jel5 


RS CLEVELAND’S STORIES FOR CHIL- 
N DREN. Stories for Children, intended as Hints 
to Parents, by Mrs R. J. Cleveland. 

Sketches from the Life of Christ, by Mrs H. V. 
Cheney, author of a Peep atthe Pilgrims, &c; just 
published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 

jeld 

GENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to so- 
licit subscribers to’ THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND ReExiGious MIscELLANY.— 

None need apply unless acquainted with the busi- 
ness, and can give good references; to such, good en- 
couragement will be given 


WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
118 Washington st. 











jeld ae... 

YHRISTIAN EXAMINERS WANTED. Want- 
C ed, Nos 111 and 114 of the Christian Examiner, 
for which any of the nuwhers for this year will be giv- 
en. Individuals having either of the above which they 
feel disposed to part with, will oblige the subscriber by 
forwarding the same, by mail or otherwise, to 11 
Washington st. WM. CROSBY. 
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Reading and Declamation; and engraved _illuStrations 
in attitude and action. Designed for Colleges, Profes- 
sional Institutions, Academies, and Common Schools, 
by William Russell. je8 





— PEIRCE & CO., No 1334 Washington 
street, have recently published: . 

Trinot’s Practical Perspective, for the use of Stu- 
dents, translated from the French, new American edi- 
tion, lv, Svo, cloth. 

The Chemical and Physiological Balance ot Organ- 
ic Nature, an Essay by M. J. Dumas and M. J. B. 
Boussingault, members of the institute of France, ed- 
ited by D. P. Gardner, M.D. Lecturer on Agricultural 
Chemistry, &c; from the third edition, with new docu- 
ments, lv, 18mo, cloth. 

Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Book of Josh- 
ua, designed as a general help to Biblical Reading and 
Instruction, by George Bush, lv, 12mo, cloth. 

The Hand Book of the Sentiment and Poetry of 
Flowers, lv, 32mo, cloth, gilt. 

The Tonge of Time, or the langua e of a Church 
Clock, by Wm Harrison, A. M., of Brazenose College, 
Oxford; from the second London edition, 1v, 12mo, 
cloth and plate of Westminster Abbey Clock. 

Physiology for Children, by Mrs Jane Taylor, re- 
vised and corrected, Twenty Eighth Thousand, square, 
24mo paper, price $2,40 per doz, 25c single. 

Mr Cheever'’s Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and onthe Life and Times of John Bunyan; to be 
completed in twelve parts, at 25c each. 

The Songs of the Angels, a Poem by Thomas Moore, 
Iv, 32mo, cloth, gilt edges; price 31ljc. 

The Sacred Songs of Thomas Moore, lv, 32mo, 
cloth, gilt edges; price 31 4c. jeld 











RICE 12} CENTS. No.5 of LITTELL’S LIV- 

ING AGE. This No. contains a very important 
article on the Atmospheric Railway; on Children’s 
Books; Anatomy of Expression; Ten Topics of the 
Day in England; a very large variety of Miscellaneous 
articles, News and Poetry; of which we can mention 
but afew; March with Espartero; Chess _ meer 
The Owen; aes the oe and an —— 

ws of England, France, ain, &c. &c. &C. 
Nebed every week by E. LITTELL & CO., 1184 
Washington st. Ip scene 











ISTORY OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINA- 

TIONS. An Original History of the Religious 
Denominations at present existing in the United 
States, containing authentic accounts of their rise, pro- 
gress, statistics and doctrines, written expressly for 
the work by eminent Theological Professors, Minis- 
ters and Lay Members of the respective denominations, 
8vo; just published. For saleby WM, CROSBY, 
118 Washington st. jel 


tion, may be had by applying at the office. my25 





Ne CHURCH HYMN BOOK. This day pub- 
lished by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washing- 
ton, corner of Water street, ‘A Service Book: for the 
use of the Church of the Disciple.” Taken principally 
from the Old and New Testaments. 

Also, ‘The Disciples’ Hymn Book,’ a collection « f 
Hymns and Chants for public and private devotion.— 
Prepared for the use of the Church of the Disciples. 

The above are bound in one handsome volume, and 
are ready for delivery. je 





N ORIGINAL HISTORY OF THE RELI- 
GIOUS DENOMINATIONS at present exist- 
ing inthe United States, containing authentic accounts 
of their Rise, Progress, Statistics, and Doctrines 
written expressly for the work by eminent Theological 
Professors, Ministers, and Lay-Members of the respect- 
ive denominations, compiled and arranged by J. D. 
Rupp of Lancaster, Pa. 
Received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. je8 
HURCH LAMPS AnD CONS Ort WARE. 
The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 
to their extensive stock of Church and Hail Lamps, 
including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 
Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser- 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Piates, Cups, 
Baptismal Fonts, etc, all of which are offered for sale 











at low prices; with a general assortment of Fancy 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 
LOWS, BALL & CO., 
123 Washington street. 








my25 §mis&os 


Allston’s Belshazzar's Feast, 


—aT THE— 
CORINTHIAN GALLERY, 
Corner of Milk and Federal Streets. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE DAY, AND IN 
THE EVENING BY GAS LIGHT. 


Entrance in Federal Street, 
{iG-Season Tickets, 50 cents; single admissions, 26 
cents. my25 
IRLHOOD AND WOMANHOOD, or Sketches 
of My Schoolmates, by Mrs A. J. Graves, 12mo, 
lv; just published, for sale by WM. CROSBY, 118 
Washington st. jels 
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r cal power, are as far from the reality as is the 
POETRY ' value of her bank notes from the metallic cur- 
ems | rency which they nominally represent. It is, 
For the Register. however, by such papers that the Russian gov-| 
ING WIFE ernment deceives, and is deceived. Nocountry 
THE DYING j | ever existed which was administered by such} 
1 saw a young and lovely wile, ridiculously copious and complex written details, | 
Stretched on a bed of pain and death, without which the most insignificant set of pub-| 
Waiting to yield him up her life lie business cannot be carried on. or 
Who filled her frame with mortal breath. | This system, originally devised as a check on | 
| those employed, by placing on record, in black 
Beside her sat with aching brow and white, the minutest details of everything | 
‘The sharer of her youthful heart ; {| connected with their duty, has had the contrary | 


Oh, will there naught console him now, 
When she he loves must soon depart? 


O yes, for hear them speaking now 
Of that blest world beyond the grave, 
For they are taught with Christ to bow, 


And hope through him their souls to save. 


I go, dear husband, where the streams 
Of heavenly pleasures gently flow, 
Where the blest light of glory beams, 
Surpassing all things here below. 


I thank thee for the many hours 
Of happiness almost divine, 

Which o’er me fell like summer showers, 
From the pure gushing heart of thine. 


And if to parted souls are given, 
The blest employ to hover near, 

And guide the loved ones up to heaven,— 
Till thou art laid upon thy bier. 


Will I thy guardian angel be, 

To guide thee through life’s weary road ; 
From every snare to set thee free, 

And lead thee upward to thy God. 


She ceased; she felt that death was nigh 
To touch her with his icy wand, 
She heard her hasband’s heart-dra wn sigh, 
And felt the tremor of his hand. 
| 


Then giving him one look of love, 
And bidding him in Christ to trust, 
Her spirit fled to worlds above, 
And left him weeping o’er her dust. 
Boston, May 21st, 1844. Fr. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
PRUSSTA. 


A late writer in * Colburn’s New Monthly,’ 





speaks thus of Russia and her Emperor. 

* If we patiently exhaust the records of the world’s 
past history, maturely and deliberately comparing 
the position of Nicolas with that of any sovereign 
who has at any time preceded him, we shall not in 
any age find a parallel to the fearful elements of 
power which lie at his disposal.’ 

Admitting this to be spoken by one competent | 
to judge of the case,—as there is reason to be- 


lieve we may,—and connecting with it the facts | 


now generally known, that the Emperor has re- 


cently adopted the modern system of rapid in- 
tercommuniecation, between different parts of his 
empire,—having now in progress of construc- 
tion on an extensive scale, that wonderful bond 
of union to a people, as well as instrument of 
power and of civilization, the ‘ Ra:/road ’—we 
cannot help regarding the Russian empire and 
its ruler with deep interest ; and we doubt not 
that most of our readers will deem it a privilege 
Colburn’s 


to peruse the following article from 


New Monthly 


THE EMPEROR NICOLAS, 
HIS NOBLES, SERFS, AND SERVANTS, 

It is surprising how little the social and politi- 
eal condition of the Russian empire is known, 
comprising as it dues the largest portion of the 
yabitable globe ever united under one dominion, 
and giving umbrage as it does to so many inter- 
ests by the shadow of its still increasing great- 
ness. 

There are, no doubt, many causes which may 
partially account for this lack of information on 
a theme so interesting ; into these itis not our 
present purpose to enter, but we content our- 
selves with the observation which no resident 
in the Russian empire, we feel confident, will 
gainsay, that until within the last two years no 
traveller had given any accouut from which the 
faintest idea of her modern condition could be 
gathered. 

We have had since then an admirably writ- 
ten book from a female pen, which only leads 
us to lament that the fair authoress who has 
so charmingly described the little she has seen, 
should have seen so little. For instance, she 
professes to describe the Baltic provinces—of 
which she imbibed her notions in the society of 
the family of the chief of the secret police ; and 
as she seems impartially to have described all 
that she saw and learned, we must conclude 
from her silence that she was ignorant of two of 
the most interesting facts connected with the 
provinces which she describes; yiz: that the 
peasantry recently emancipated from slavery, 
and still held practically in bondage by their 
nobility, are a totally distinct race from these 
latter, the descendants of the Teutonic knights 
who conquered them, or the Swedish conquerors 
of these feudal nobles—that they bear to them 
a sullen and unmitigated hatred, which absorbs 
their natural aversion to the Muscovites, and 
that it is by playing off the hatred of the eon- 
quered people, and the fears of their feudal mas- 
ters, against each other, that the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg considers itself safe in the possession 
of these provinces. 


Secondly, that in pursuance of this policy, | 


the very year in which our authoress visited this 
part of the world, it was the 
ary ‘ Jacquerie,’ excited by 


scene of a sanguin- 
a Russian bishop, 


but cargged too far by the excited peasantry. | 


lost in this insurrection ; 


: 


Hundreds of lives were 
the insurgents burning the estates 
ing the families of their masters, 
down only by a military foree. 


and massacre- 
and being put 


These scenes must have taken place a few 


miles from the spot which appeared to the writer 
in question so smiling and so happy, without 
her hearing of them ; and those who have been 
in Russia can alone understand how bold anv 
casual visiter to the family in which she was 
domesticated must have been who would have 
ventured to have breathed a syllable on such 
topics in the atmosphere which she inhaled. 


Kohl, the German traveller, has also, since | 
the period just referred to, continued his Rus- | 


sian sketches. ‘The style of his writings gives 


one no means of judging whether he possesses | 
the sagacity required for a profound, though he | 


is evidently a minute observer ; his work is an 
admirable daguerrotype of al] that externally 
meets the eye ; but this happens to be precise- 
ly what is least interesting in Russia. 


Tndeed it is futile to expect any vigorous de- 
scription of the Russian empire, and the condi- 
ion of its people, from a German pen, because 
no German dares to publish it; or if he did so, 
it would be excluded both from Austria and 
Prussia ; from Austria, becanse the censure 
which, to be sincere, he must heap on a des- 
potic government would be displeasing to her ; 
—from Prussia, because the censorship will 
allow nothing to be published more severe than 
an eager ge diatribe against Russia on the 
question 0 rontier Tregulati » 
she is too much under Pg a Perse 
allow the publication of any serious weil 

A : i e s ing 
which might form a ground of complaint from 
her cabinet. es ne 

With this apology, we pro 
kind of elementary account of the present cor 
dition of the Russian empire. If it were not for 
the avowed and unlimited despotism of the 
Russian government, her civil institutions, hey 
written laws, the provident regulations of the 
Russian empire, the official accounts giving the 
minutest details of her progress and prosperity, 
which seem in the minutest manner to justify 
the weapons of these, would make the country 
appear, on paper, the realization of a modern 
Utopia. Unfortunately, however, these official 
accounts, both with regard to the prosperity and 
happiness of the Russian people, and her politi- 


pose to give a 


| effect of insuring impunity, by burying every | 


transaction in such an inextricably voluminous | 
mass of documents, as to prove an etqeel) 
shelter for every species of fraud, which is pro-| 
tected, not here and there, or occasionally, but | 
| by high and low, and with a nefarious order | 
and regularity, similar to that which the most| 
| forbidden ‘avocations of great capitals are con- 
| ducted. 
| Russia passes wise laws and excellent regula- | 
tions, which are in fact a dead Jetter; she has 
thousands of troops which have never existed 
but upon paper; she has fleets and manufacto- 
ries which like the scenery of a stage, excepting 
for theatrical efleet, are of no more use or value 
to the nation than if they too existed only on 
paper. 
The real elements of power and greatness 
which she possesses are, notwithstanding all 
this, immense ; though there are countervailing 
| causes which have hitherto prevented, and 
| probably will continue to prevent, their ever 
coming into such active operation as to contrib- 
| ute much to her prosperity, oc to render formi- 
dable her preponderance. 
| ‘Though innumerable tribes and nations live 
} beneath the rule of Russia, differing as much in 
| language and in habitsas any of the human race, 
| the great bulk of her population is Muscovite, 
speaking the sime tongue, professing the same 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 


religion, and animated by the same feelings of 
nationality. In the immense extent of country 
through which this population is scattered, and 
which industrious cultivation would rendey pro- 
digiously fertile, it cannot fail to increase into 
countless millions, as it has been inereasing 
since it has enjoyed the common protection of a 
somewhat eivilized government. Without how- 
ever anticipating what this population may be- 
come, to take it as it is, these millions of peas- 
ants, contented in their ignorance, and devoted 
with a blind and superstitious attachment to a 
sovereign who unites in his person as head of 
the church, its spiritual authority, to that of the 
temporal chief and ezar, and who possesses be- 
sides all the mechanism of eentralization and the 
science of civilization at his command, to ren- 
der this force available—let us ask, was there 
ever a power more formidable centered in the 
hands of man than that which at the present day 
thus hes at the unlimited and uncontrolled com- 
mand of an emperor of Russia!’ Lf till this mo- 
ment his people have been poor, the soil of his 
country contains in profusion every requisite to 
agricultural wealth, to furmish a 
superabundance of every valuable Huropean 
production. The riches are there, and withi: 
reach. ‘The arms are there to work them out. 
In his European possessions, inhabited by the 


constitute 


purely Muscevite race, there are tracts of land 
many times Jarger than France and England, 
where the soil is as rich as in those parts of 


Brabeant and Flanders wherein the population 
seems to cluster like bees about a hive. There 
are pastures which, with a litde industry, might 
feed all the flocks and eattle in Na 
ture, by means of winter sledge roads and im-} 
t navigable rivers, has opened many 
munications, and singularly facilitated others. 
The climate over two-thirds of her European 
ire is, taken all in all, more favorable than 
otherwise to her prosperity ; and she 
outlets to two of the great inland seas of [u- 
rope; the Russian flag floats over nearly a 
es of the shores of the Baltic, and a 
part of the coast of the Fuxine. 


vO aristocracy interferes, no pubhe opinion 


Europe. 


nense com- 





posst ses 


) 
sand mil 


hile 


raises its voice to check or cramp the exerciee ot 
imperial authority. The nobles of Russia, pro- 
prietors of the soil, though they hold the peas- 
aniry In a servitude 
the West Indian negroes, thouvh still wealthy, 
are vet not only without a shadow of political 
power, but are themselves deprived of many of 
the common rights of humanity. ‘Too 
the oppressors of their peasantry, they consti- 
tute, notwithstanding, the class on whom the 
yoke of depotism presses most gallingly, if not 
inost heavily. It has been the policy of the 
crown, particularly in the two last and in the 
preset nt reign, to redeem the serf from the vas- 
salage of his baron, and render him an imperial 
instead of a private slave—a servitude which Is 
in most cases merely nominal—that is to say, 
when he is not forced to work in the 
He pays a fixed and tri- 
fling poll-tax to the emperor, instead of the 
heavy and optional one imposed on him by his 
former master, and he is practically almost as 
free as his Jate lord can possibly be. 

The service of the crown, whether civil or 
nilitary, for which every proprietor of Jand 
inust furnish an annual contingent of men, at 
the expiration of its duraticn, exempts those 
who have performed it, as well as their descend- 
dants, from private servitude. ‘hus, in the 
eyes of the peasantry, the emperor, whose au- 
thority is always stepping in to release them 
from a bondage often very oppressive, appears 
in so favorable a light, that the rooted subservi- 
ency of long habit to their masters, unmixed 
with any sympathy or affection, would consti- 
tute no motive to divert them from a_ blind obe- 
dienee to the being they look upon as searce in- 
ferior to God: and between their duty to their 
baron, and their emperor, the latter would, in 
every case, be the more popular as well as the 
more sacred. 

The emperors of Russia seek to invest them- 
selves with this sacred character, in the eyes of 
the vulgar, by every imaginable means. ‘The 
peasant and the soldier are taught always to as- 
sociate the name of God and of the emperor, 
and the Jatter, in the regulation prayers, is 
made to eall the emperor * Our God upon earth.’ 

[tis acomimon prejudice in other countries, 
to imagine that the fear of the nobility operates 
as acheck on the conduet of the Sovereign of 
Russia, and that the summary process of assas- 
sination would be the meed of any very oppres- 
sive or obnoxious measures. ‘This notion is ut- 
terly erroneous. In a country like Russia, 
where habits and feelings are pervaded more by 
an oriental than a European spirit, as in every 
unenlightened despotism (if we may be allowed 
to use the term in contradistinetion to the self- 
styled enlightened despotism of another Murope- 
an state,*) the sword of assassination must hang 
perpetually suspended over the, good sovereign 
as well as the wicked; he has to dread, not like 


as complete as was that of 


often 


vTovern- 
ment manufactories. 


nical club, or a street assassin, but those whom 
he has raised to power, whether from the class 
of nobility or peasantry. It is perfectly imma- 
terial what their original rank may have been, 
though it is true that while in office, they con- 
stitute a kind of aristocraey—the only one 


more than in Persia or in ‘Turkey, where slaves 
and camel drivers rise to the highest offices, 
and where the favor of the sovereign confers 
the only distinction. 

A gloomy and mistrustful tyrant, like Paul, 
must sometimes be strangled by his immediate 
confidants, in self-defence, when those become 
the objects of his suspicion ; a weak-minded but 
benevolent emperor, like Alexander, may have 
perished at the hands of thuse who have not the 
justification of necessity’s stern law; and the 
best,of monarchs may fall a victim to the de- 
spair of those to whom he has intrusted his 
power, when the detection of their misdeeds be- 
come inevitable, or even when their ambitious 
views render a change advantageous. 

The veil of mystery and secrecy which is 
habitually thrown over everything, renders the 
concealment and impunity of crimes practicable, 





iinmediate publicity and execration. ‘The pub- 
lie mind is so impressed with the facility of 
hiding every dark transaction from its view, 
that no personage of importance dies without 
some rumor of poison or foul play. In the pres- 
ent reign, we may instance the deaths of the 
Grand Duke Constantine and General Diebitch. 

[here was a certain personage, on whom the 
public rumor, and no doubt the publie calumny, 


which has any political existence in Russia, any | 


which, in the rest of Europe, must meet with | 
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affixed the stigma of being the instrument of 
these dark deeds. His visit to any public char 
acter, or his arrival at the place where they 
were, has, in so many instances, been the fore- 
runner of their sudden dissolution, that in such 
a country, however improbable, the report can 
excite no surprise. A little before the respec- 
tive deaths of Alexander, of Constantine, and of 
Diebitch, this bird of ill omen made his appear- 
anee, and four or five other similar instances are 
cited in corroboration of this tale. 

The prevalence of these rumors on every oc- 
casion, 1s not a little fostered by the absurdly 
mysterious policy of government, which will not 
allow the introduction of, or at least previously 
causes the obnoxious pages to be cut out of, any 
works mentioning any of the murders which have 
taken place in the imperial family since the time 
of Peter, even to the assassination of Paul, al- 
though the latter is known in all its details, as 
well as any other public event. 

If the nobility are thus utterly powerless, the 








clergy, at one time equally formidable to the 
czar, and whose influence might still be imagin- 
ed to be so with a people blindly superstitious, 
has been converted by the wise and resolute | 
trom an object of 


policy of succeeding reigns, 
terror into a means of power. : ‘ 

Deprived of the remotest political weight, its | 
sole effect is to propagate and strengthen those 
religious feelings amoung the people which can 
but render them more subservient to the empe- 
ror, who is head of the church, and whose au 
thority is not looked upon in the same light in 
which the members of the chureh of England 
regard the supremacy of the British sovereign— 
as a mere nominal title—but rather with the 
implicit belief of a direct delegation of power 
from heaven, of the same nature as, in the eyes 
of the Roman Catholic, invested even the most 
ambitious and martial pontiffS with so sacred a 
character. 

The Russian people may most naturally be 
divided into three great classes ; viz., first, the 





landed aristocracy ; second, all those who have | 


been or are employed by government ; third, 
the peasantry, whether private serfs, crown 
serfs, or freedmen. 

The first of these classes, more polished than 
civilized, generally given to licentiousness and 
extravagance, and crushed by a sense of humili- 
ating condition, is insignificant by its want of 
spirit and numbers, and, by the fact of a para- 
mount influence which destroys that which it 
onee possessed over the serfs, and which it has 
not even the means of counteracting by the dis- 
Semination among them of such enlarge d and 
liberal ideas, as its own comparative civilization 
might suggest, and which might weaken the 
power of that arbitrary tyranny which is weigh- 
ing it down, though without strengthening its 
own. Its members must therefore naturally 


bear in their hearts a bitter enmity to the ori- | 


them in the 
Atthe close of the late Emperor Alex- 
ander’s reign, they made a final effort to shake 
of this galling tyranny, and the numerous 
secret societies, Which were conspliing against 
the imperial authority, included in their ranks 
some scion ofvevery noble family in the empire, 
and with each were the hearts and wishes of the 
stock to which he belonged. ‘These efforts ter- 
minated in a hasty and pusillanimously con- 
ducted attempt at rebellion on the accession of 
the present emperor, but he overturned it by his 
energy, and has since kept his heel upon the 
of the he Ipless prostrate aristocracy 
atiempled to his 


ental despotism which erushes 
} 
dust. 


throats 
which 
power. 
This hatred is not, however, perceptible to 
observations of the traveller; 
in V enice- 
like, the very walls have ears, and it is only on 
a more intimate acquaintance that he can cateh 
the accent of these universal curses, * not loud 
The conquered nobility may there- 


subvert autocractic 


} 
' 


e casual 


few lips dare utter it a state where, 


but deep.’ 
tore now be considered harinlessly inimical to 
the imperial crown. 

nobility of ofiee— 
of corruption and 
not only of all public vir- 
tue, but of all private honesty, may be 


The second class—the 
raised in the verv hotbed 
venality, and divested 
cousid- 
ered ineapable of a patriotic idea, and ean be 
animated by none but the most selfish feelings, 
which would naturally lead them to side with 
the strongest party in the event of any national 
And the toferior rank of this class 
which constitutes the great bulk of it, have 
been brought up traditionally to regard the im- 
power as most solid and 
human jnstitutions, 
third of thes 
the Russian nation may 


commotion, 


perial 


he unshakea- 
ble of 
. » e sVe , | 
evreat classes into which 
he naturally divided— 
many times more numerous than the other two 
the bulk, the | 


power, and 
Museovite people. It is com- 


united—constitutes 
the nerve of the 
whom eivilization h 
yet made no impression, and knowledge thrown 
no ray of light. For, that a few ean read, 
who are now allowed to read nothing but those 


posed of a peasantry on 


is 


rot 


prayers which were formally read to them, and 
that they are now acquainted with the use of 
suyar and tobacco, will seareely invalidate the 
assertion which we boldly venture to make— 
that they are previous to 
the days of the first Peter—that they are, in fact, 
identically the same as a century and a half 
ago—in in and costume; 
blindly superstitious, as servilely devoted as 
then, and have only transferred this feeling from 
their patriarchs and boyars to the person of a 
single ruler. 

Counting its millions, as this class does, to the 
thousands of the preceding two, and animated 
as itis by the blind zeal of barbarism it lies a 
ready and tremendous instrument of good or 
evil, in the hands of one man, to execute Ins 
commands with a reckless and fanatical devotion® 
This man is the Emperor Nicholas. : 

A population of forty millions of Museovite 
peasants look upon him as their * God upon 
earth ;’ such being the tile by which they des- 
ignate him in their prayers to that Being in 
whose eyes he is no more than the lowliest of his 
slaves. 

!f we could even suppose that, in the less 
densely peopled world of bygone centuries, any 
barbarian despot had ever ruled over any thing 
like asimilar number of devoted followers, blind- 
ly obedient to one single leader, no leader in 
those remote ages, or of 
lowers, possessed 


as barbarous now as 


ideas, manners as 


these barbarous fol- 
the same advantages—the 
mechanism and administration of modern ecivili- 
zation—which the progress of other lands has 


’ 
ana | 


given the Russian Tsar, whereby to render | 


available the unwieldly strength of these inert 
masses. 

‘lo exercise so immediate an influence on the 
destiny of sixty millions of human beings for 
| whose cultivation, happiness and comfort, so 
| much remains to be done, is assuredly the great- 
| estand most noble task that was ever allotted to 


of the poet, 


iow few the ills which kings can cause or cure, 
are little applicable here. 


* Prussia, 





MorninG Devotion. The morning is the 
time for devotion; not only from its relation to 
the past night, but considered as an introduction 
toanew day. Toathinking mind, how nat- 
ural at this hour are such reflections as the fol- 
lowing :—I am now about to enter upon a new 
period of my life, to start afresh in my course. 
lam to return to that world where I have often 
gone astray—to receive impressions which may 
never be effaced ;: to perform actions which will 
never be forgotten; to strengthen a character 
which will fit me for Heaven or Hell. Iam this 
day to meet temptations which have often sub- 
dued me ; I am to be again entrusted with op- 
portunities of usefulness, which I have often 
_neglected. Iam to influence the minds of oth- 
| ers, to help to mould their characters, and in 
deciding the happiness of their present and fu- 
ture life. How uncertain is this day? What 
unexpected changes may await me! It may be 
wy last! J: will certainly bring me nearer to 
death and judgment. Now when entering ona 
period of life so important, yet so uncertain, 
how fit and natural is it, before we take the first 
step, to seek the favor of that Being on whom 
the lot of every day depends, to commit all our 
| interests to His Almighty and wise Providence, 
to seek His blessing on our labors and His sue- 
cor in temptation, and to consecrate to His ser- 


| vice the day which he raises upon. 


tery ; ; bg Ate ©) humanity ; for we must admit that the words 
a constitutional king, the fanaticism of a jacobi- | 
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THE PEASANTS OF ITALY. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 


The peasantry of Italy as a general thing, are 
more virtuous than the richer classes, and in 
many provinces do not suffer for the necessaries 
of life. The differences in this respect in the 
different sections, is as great as that between the 
cultivated and uncultivated land of those regions. 
Vield-work, which in our country is chiefly con- 
fined to the men, except in the slave districts, 
is here performed also by women. Wheat is 
generally sown in drills, and after it has reach- 
ed a certain height is weeded out generally by 
females and boys, who pass between the rows 
with narrow hoes. The peculiar costume of the 
peasantry often gives them a very picturesque 
appearance in the fields. 1 have seen twelve or 
fifteen woman ina group, each with a napkin 
folded on the top of her head, to protect it from 
the sun—while the dark spencer and red skirt 
open in front and pinned back so as to disclose 
a blue petticoat beneath—contrasted beautifully 
with the bright green field that spread away on 
every side, They usually go to their work in 
the morning with their distaffs in their hands, 
spinning as they go. ‘The distaflis one of those 
characteristics of the country you meet at every 
turn. Itislke a common distaff and held un- 
der the arm, wlule the spindle rests in the hand. 
The flax is pulled out into a thread in the usual 
way when the spindle is dropped and a whirl | 
viven itas it falls, so that it hangs dangling by 
the thread and twisting it as itrevulves. Ihave | 
often stopped of a bright morning and watched 
these picturesque croups,slowly sauntering along | 
to their labor. Many of them will ask alms as 
you pass, as a mere matter ofeconomy. ‘Toa 
cheerful looking woman who asks you for mon- | 
ey, you cannot well refuse a single Carline. It} 
is sought and obtained in a single minute, and | 
yet itis the price of a whole day’s labor. In 
the country between Naples and Rome, some | 
parts of which are very beautiful, the wages of | 
a woman in the field isa Carline, or eight cents 
ner day and she finds herself. One can hardly 
conceive how eight cents would buy her daily 
food, much less clothe and shelter her, but it 1s 
incredible on what a small sum an Italian will 
live. Many a poor noble would be supremely 
happy could he have the income of our commen 
clerks. 

Leaving other parts of Italy for another time 
I will speak simply of Lueca and the region bor- | 
dering onit. Here,and farther North, all along 
the base and in the midst of the Appenines the 
peasantry are industrious and frugal—but sull 





the means of subsistence are not suflicientto 
their wants. 
food—roasted they very nice, but as the 
chief provision—can searcely be regarded as 
healthy. ‘They are pounded and ground up and 
made into pudding and bread. They grow in 
great abundance on the Appenines, and the val- 
ue of the land is estimated net by its quantity 
but by the number of bushels of chesnuts it will 
produce. These mountain lands are let out to 
the peasantry, who give two-thirds of the ches- 
nuts to the landlord, and retain one-third for 
gathering. When there comes a frost and kills 
or diminishes the chesnut erop, the 

among these children of the hill is terrible.— 
Famine walks among them, but the rain and an- 
guish itcarries with itare unknown beyond the 
their own province. It is won- 
derful to see how patiently these peasants bear 
privation, ‘They will wander around among the 


are 


distress 


boundaries of 


hills gathering herbs and eating beans boiled 
with grass without murmuring or violence.— 


They waitand starve praying the while to the 
cood Madonna to relieve their sufferings. 
Indian corn is grown here, and is planted im- 
mie liately after the gathering of the wheat crop 
in mid-summer; and harvested in October.— 
Travellers who follow the main routes know lit- 
tle of the character of the Italian peasantry.— 
Around and villages they have be- 
come contaminated by fore But go back 
into the mountains and the extreme politeness 
and eivility you meet at every turn endear them 
to you before you Male and fe- 
male salute you as you pass, and In such a pleas- 


the hotels 


igners. 


are aware of it 
ant manner that you scarcely regard yourself 
as a foreigner, , 
q the silver mines on the borders 
were struck with 
change of the character of the lower classes 
mediately on leaving the main read. But 
pleasure ] received was soun forgotten in 
sud spectable that met me as I approached 
mines. [never saw peler and more woe- 

than those of the females, I found 
myself among. ‘They were mostly young wo- 
men, but poor, with sunken eyes, and colorless 
cheeks, anda perfect marble expression of fea- 
tures. They are employed in various depart- 
ments. but chiefly in washing silver dust.— 
Whether it be the cold mountain waterin which 
their arms are constantly bathed or the influ- 
ence of the metal they separate, or both, I know 
not—but our hard driven factory girls look like 
rose buds, compared tothem, Wewentthrough 
the with the head miner, and when we 
left him astonished him beyond measure with 
the present of halfa dollar, “‘e molto generoso? 
said he. We had employed him but halfan 
hour, and that after his day’s work was done, 
and yet he reeeived for ita whole day’s wages. 
Returning from these mines just at evening we 
met one of those dandy peasants we often see 
painted, but seldom encounter. A perfeet rus- 
tic Adonis with flowing Jocks and rosy cheeks, 
and beautiful bright and laughing eye—he had 
that jaunty air and rollicking gait which char- 
acterises your peasant Hlis hat was set 
rakishly on ove side, while his flashy vest and 
earcless costume gave him a decidedly rakish 
ppearance. But he was a handsome fellow, 
and as he passed us with his oxen and cart he 
trolled away a careless ditty. 

A peasant girl stepped into the road that mom- 
ent and joined him, butit did not look exactly 
like a casual meeting. They walked on side 
by side, and he had such a good-for-nothing 
scrape-grace look that Leould not help calling 
out to him. They both looked back and laugh- 
ed, when he suddenly seized her by the waist 
and gave hera kiss that fanly rungagain. ‘The 
blow that followed sent him half way across the 
road and made my ears tingle in sympathy. 

The next day we went into the mountains to | 
visit the Seravezza quarry, and also the Mercu- 
ry mines. ‘These last are very unprofitable and 
dreadfully destruetive of human life. Mr Pow- 
ers uses the Seravezza marble exclusively.— 
Wandering amid the hovels and along a moun- 
tain-stream that disclosed at every step some 
new beauty in the stupendous scenery that en- 
closed me, L entirely lost track of my compan- 
ions. Diseovering at length they had géne to 
the top of the mountain to visit the highest quar- 
ries, | was fool enough to follow. But after 
winding up and up for a long time I became 
confused in the multitude of paths that contin- 
ually crossed and intersected mine. But while 
I stood midway on the mountain, doubtful what 
course totake, a young woman about eighteen 
years of age overtook me. She was decidedly 
pretty, with a slight and gracely form. The 
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everlasting distaff was in her hand, and she | 


spun away as she slowly ascendent the zigzag 
path. Tinquired the path to the quarries, she 
told me she was on her way there and would 
accompany me. We fell into a chitchat—sus- 


tained as well as could be expected with my | 
bad Italian on on» side, and her miserable pa- | 


fois on the other. Tasked her if she was ear- 
rying the dinner to her friends in the quarries, 
“Oh, no,’ she replied. ‘‘Ah,”’ said I, in true 
Yankee inquisitiveness, ‘I suppose you are go- 
ing to visit your husband!’’ She burst into a 
clear laugh and replied, ‘Oh, no, 1 am not mar- 
ried.”? **Well, then,’’ said I, in perfect de- 
spair, ‘‘what are you climbimg this tremendous 
hill for?’’ “Oh, | carry guadrette,” she answer- 
ed. ‘*Quadrette!’’ I] exclaimed, ‘‘what’s that?” 
On inquiry, I found that she was employed all 
day in bringing square blocks of marble dressed 
for pavements from the quarry to the plain. A 
thick napkin was folded on the top of her head, 


on which she placed the ‘‘quadrette,’’ a square | 


piece of marble, and descended with it to the 
manufactory below. It was a mile from the bot- 
tomto the top, and she spun as she ascended 
the mountain, and then returned with her quad- 
rette. A mile up and a mile back, made each 
trip two miles long. She made seven a day, 
and received for each only a cent anda half.— 
Thus she travelled fourteen miles a day, and 
carried seven miles a heavy stone, and received 
for it fen cents. I looked at her with astonish- 


lask Crumb Cloths. 


| Bedford, Greenticld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- | 


ment. Her features and form were delicate, 
and her voice and manner and a!] were so gentle 
and sweet, that ] could not conceive for a mom- 
ent that such a, life of drudgery was her lot.— 
Yet she seemed cheerful and happy. [N. Y. 
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SPRING GOODS. 
Cc. MESSINGER 


ESPECTEF ULLY invites the attention of purchas- 
ers to his Large Stock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GOODS, 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receiving new Spring Goods from 
Auction and otherwise, which he engages shall be 
sold at the Lowest Market Prices, comprising a 
great variety of 

LINENS, 


—of different textures—such as— 


5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, we 

Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings, 

Richardson’s undressed Linens, 

6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 

6-4 to 10-4 Lineo Damask Table Cloths, 

Satin Damasks and Cloths, 

Satin Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 

Bird’s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, : 

Shaker Diaper, Russia Diaper, Huecabue Diaper. 
CRASH —Brown damask Table Cloths, brown dam 


i 


DOWLAS—Window Shade Linen, Linen Cam- 
bries, Linen Cambric Hdkfs, Linen Lawns, brown and 
slate Linens. . 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask do, colored cotton do, Toilet Table Covers, 
Fruit Doylies. | 

BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperial Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Comforters, Furniture Dimoty, Cotton 
Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambrie and 
Muslios, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins. 

COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, from | 
the best manufactures. 

3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- | 
NELS, English Flannels, Gauze Flannels. i 

DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and Ttal- | 
Alepines, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaceas, | 
Printsane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, 
Indiana Cloths, &c. &e. &e. 

Also, BROADGLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, | 


Summer Stuffs, for Gent's and Childrens’? wear. 








ian Silks, 


VESTINGS, &c. &e. uf 
IGHLY IMPORTANT! All discoveries in den- 
i | tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgica!, that 
tend to a practical improvement in that branch of Sur- | 
gery, should be made known by all proper means, that | 
the public may avail Uiemselves of the benefits deriva: | 
je trom them. The luxuries of life, counected with 
, either constitutional or local, have made 
such sad inroads upon the number and health of our | 
natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
the dental profession, to substitute others in their 


99 
mh23 


otuer causes 


steal, ina mannerthe leastobjectionable. Objections | 
of much weight, have been urged against artificial | 
tecth on plate, frow the kuown fact, that large portions 
tf brass and copper are containe din the solder that is 
The im- 
purity of this composition ts seen alter a few d tvs, in 


used, for comnecting the teeth with the plate. 

tchange of its color, to a dark dirty appearance, at- 

tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. The 

connecting of not less than four different kinds of metal 

ices a galvanic action, which tends 
' 


in the mouth, pros 
the general bealth of the gums, and 


to pinpan conse- 
quently to effect uefaverably the remaining natural 
teeth, DR. S. STOCKING, Sargeon Dentist, has 
= Hee led inaunaking such Haprovements in the manner 


f setting artifictal teeth on plate, as to entire ly obvi- 
ite every obljcetion that can be urged against them; 
the solder used hy him, being of equal purity with the 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize,or produce the 
An 
ipprovement of great importance has also been recent- 
ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the plate 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole work being removed, and repli weed again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa 
glove can be taken from the hand, ora ring from the 
finger, and then replaced again: and yet, when on, 
firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 
ments that commend themselves to the consideration of 
all who may desire artificial teeth. Doring the two | 
past vears not less than 15,000 teeth that had become 
painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, 
sfully treated by Des. 

‘ 


Hite) lietea « 


unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. 


have been <ucces 
me the 
his anodyne, without pain, 


by first destrov- 
voebiwwnewe tet Oboe ce ehe estate 
and then filling them. As 
dispusition in the community to de- | 
fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
become painful, it is most respectfully urge d> that ail 


teeth be immediately filled, as soon as di 


neue 


there is a general 


eay has com- 
menced, before the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. The 
proper filling tor such cases is unquestionably the purest 
The usual method of setting wood 
pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 


gold. teeth on 
liable to become sott and weak, and tina few months 
breaks entirely off. An improvement of much impert- 
ance bas been adepted by Dr S. in substituting gold 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 
Drs. justly 


celebrated Parisian Lustruments for the extraction of 


less offensive. continues the use of bi 
tleerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the 
public, that in the correct 
Rnowlede of ther use with an experience of twenty-five 
years, svccess Hust ilways be the result. Te rias: for 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 
to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmospheric 
pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to 85; 
For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to S3; 
For filling common sized cavities with gold S13; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
ton. Gm 


hands of one, possessing a 
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{REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYVNS.~— 

FT JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. | 
Greenwood. . 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
yppreved, by all persons who have examined it; and | 
Ifas given great satisfietion where it has been used. 


o - ! 
Phe toliowing are some of the societies and towns in 


which the book is in-use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
Fh. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev | 
J. Pierpont; ) Second Society » (Rev C. Robbins >) New| 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- | 
ety (Rev Dr Chanaing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev | 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Prookls n, 
N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshtield, Watertown, srookfield, Brighton 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New. 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medtield 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, 


>| 
Ashby, | 
Cabotville, Ipswich, 


levica, W althamn, Lyon, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. Hi; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct: 
a . at. > ‘| “ N Y : > 4 nN: ’ ’ 
Syracuse, Rochester, N.Y; Providence, Newport, R. 
I; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Ge 0; Mobile, Ala; 
| Alltou, Mh; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
| Western States, 
= aia on J bt 
| ‘The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition ef about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
i that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
| Publisheys, Boston, 131 W ashington st., (up stairs.) 
ap27 tf 
| - : pia : ‘ 
| AST LEXINGTON INSTITUTION, For 
4 Young Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘This Semi- 
nary (which is about nine miles from Boston) is intend- 
ed for Pupils of both sexes, and will embrace al! the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical and Polite 


| 
| 
| 
| Edneation. 
The pupils will he under the instruction, supervis- | 
ion and direction of Rev Charles M. Bower, Tnstruct- 
jor im Languages and Mathematies; Mrs Rebecca W. | 
|B. Vrask, Teacher in Frenchand the Elementary Eng- 
‘lish branches; Mr Stillman L. Lothrop, Instructor in 
English Literature and Science. 
Music, Drawing and Painting, with other Orna- 
mental branches, by competent Teachers. 
Terms per Qaarter of Eleven Weeks. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Elementary English Studies, $5,00 
English Literature and Science, 8,00 
English Literature and Science, Cineluding 

the French Language) 10,00 
Do do do do do do and Drawing, 12,00 
Do do do do, Latin and Greek Languages, 12,00 
Greek and Latin Language and Literature, 

(exclusively) 8,00 
Music, 10,00 


Board 1,75 to 3,00, according to age and require- 
ments of pupils. ‘Term commences Ist day of Mav. 

Apply to STILLMAN L. LOTHROP, 
ington, Secretary and Treasurer. tf 


East Lex- 
ap13 





EVOTIONAL EXERCISES. In press, and 
will be published ina few days, the Third Edi- 
tion of Devotional Exercises, with additions, by Jos. 
T. Buckingham, I vol, 16 mo. 
‘We like this little volame extremely. The plan is 
| happy, and it is exeeuted with exceedingly good judg- 
| ment and taste.” [N. A. Review. 
| *This unpretending little volume is compiled from the 
| hook of Proverbs, the book of Psalms, and the Gos- 
pels. ‘The compiler has executed his task with excel- 
| lent judgment, and we most heartily recommend it.’— 
[Salem Observer. 5 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
No 134 Washington st. 
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DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
H AVING completed the alterations in their Store 


would give 

NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
that they have again opened with a 

Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the 
STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 

every new style of 

LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 


They have added to their establishment a large 


SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 

A beautiful assortment of new styles 

COL’D DRESS SILKS. 

Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 
ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, 
LA WNS, $c. §c. pei 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 
eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer 
are such as will give satisfaction. 

Constantly on hand every artiele of 

MOURNING GOODS. 

COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufac- 

ture. 


LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 


quality. 


BLANKETS QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 


DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 
low as it can be obtained in any other Store in the 
city. "The lowest price will always be named, as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. 


DANIELL & O., 
WITOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 


o 
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THAMBER SHOWER BATHS — easily used 

/ without welling the floor or furniture. 

The subseriber respectlully informs the public that 
hevontinues to manufacture, ind has for sale, the just- 
ly celebrated SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS, 
for which a patent was granted on the 12th of October, 
1843. 

All orders will be immediately attended to, and they 
will be finished in such style as may be preferred by the 
purchaser. The rapid sale which this bath has had, 
and the universal approbation it has received, is a suf- 
ficient guaranty of is usefulness. 





The following letters addressed to the patentee, from 
ceotlemen wellknown to the pubhic,are offeredas eviden- 


ces of its great utility and adaptation to the purposes | 


for which it is designed. 


From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis 
street Church, Boston. 
February 13, 1844. 

Sia,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by 
you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
inonths, and highly commends itself, as well for the 
Coupactness of ifs arrangement, as for the neatness 
and facility of its operation. I have seen no other 
cootrivance for the same purpose that combines so 
many advantages as this, and, at the same time,involves 
so little expense. 

As 1 have been for several years in the daily use of 
the shower bath,with great benefit to myself, I can confi- 


dently recommend the * sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates | 


to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious 


cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness | 


and health. Joun PieRponr. 





Evom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 
bers street Church, Boston. 


March 12, 1844. 





Our WHOLE STOCK at a 
low price, 


—_—_—_—, 


o= Pam oh ahead having left for Europe 


FALL SUPPLIES 


we shall offer every article of our 
ment af a pri insure its sale; as we 
are determined to show our customers a NEW 
STOCK OF FALL GOODS by the first of 


Roger. 
HE PACKETS TO ARRIVE during this 
and the next month will bring our regular sup- 
plies, which will be offered equally low. 

This stock comprises the greatest variety of 
NEW FANCY AND STAPLE 


DRESS GOODS 


for both GENTS’. and LADIES’ use, 


SEA WO 


of every fabric, 9 


FURNISHING 


ARTICLES, &c., both 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


to be found in this country; and presents a 
rare opportunity to buyers at wholesale or re- 
tail to supply themselves with a good article at 
@ low price. 


assort- 


’ 


3 Tue Lowest prick NAMED Finst. ££ 


GEO, W. WARREN & CO, 
192 Washington St., 


(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel.) 
BOSTON, May 16rx. 
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| MEDICATED 
| Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—AND— 

ASYLUM FOR TIE SICK, 
| No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 

] R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 
|. public, that his house is situated in one of the most 
| pleasant, quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 
has fitted up with every regard to the accommodation of 
ithe invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
| care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
esis this establishment can depend upon thorough 
j medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
| fender their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
ithe shortest possible time, 








PB. May,as an assistant. 
| Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
|celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
}tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
l entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 
|} Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
|a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
|long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
| Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
| appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallecases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of eases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
\ scrofula, rlematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
| reux, nervous irritability, painful and diseased eyes, 
| sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, drops, consumption, (phitisis pul- 


| He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 


Sir,—l have, during the last year, made use of | monalis,) and all cutaneous diseases. The lungs are 
‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,* and have been ex- | reached by inhaling the vapor of the Bath, and this 


ceedingly well pleased withit. 


a . 
I have scea SaMUEL BARRETT. 


From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- 


ham Row, Deston. 
Mareh 12, 1844. 


Dear Sir.—!I have been in the habit of using a shower 
the 
feeling of cleanliness, Lthink it has been of advantage 


bath, almost daily, for live or six years. Beside 
tomy health. I have used baths variously constructed, 
but none bave given me so much satisfaction as the one 
I obtained from you, called the ‘Sliding ‘Top Shower 
tath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea- 
sily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have 
also made trial of it ; and all agree in pronouncing it 
the best article of the Kind they have ever Known. = It 


is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one 1} 


have IT consider quite an ornament to my room. 
Yours, &c. N. HovucurTon,. 





From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 
letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—lI feel much pleasure in being able to bear 


testimony t»> the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising trom 
i Having experienced them, I 
teel induced to recommend them to general notice.— 
The Sliding Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 


its use are incalculable. 


is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 


in a small space, and its benefits enjoyed at a moment's 
ss of time, or the nse of Baths 


notice, without the | 


JamesE. Murpocn. 





differently constructed. 





From gentlemen iho have purchased the Bath, 


and used tt intheir Families. 
February 8, 1844. 

The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and mcessary arti- 
cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 
to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
tatroduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 
other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- 
commending it to all who are in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
trat all who use it, will unite with us in the expression 


of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- | - 


ence. 

Henry T. Butler, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
ton, M. M. Ballou,  * 

Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook 
bury, line, 

S. Gardner, Boston. Henry Burditt, Cambridge, 

Phineas BE. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, — 

Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- EB. Bartlett, Roxbury. 
ton. C. Briggs, se 

Samuel S. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 


JATHING AND SuowerninG. ‘It is surprising, 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, * to 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most people think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a year it is quite suilicient, whereas none should 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. If 
students and professional men would faithfully attend 
to this item of their duty, we should not hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un- 
timely grave, would live to a good old age, free of those 
diseases that ina thousand forms prey upon the body. 
There is nothing that will give the system so healthful 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. ‘Phe skin should 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn 
next to the body should be changed. ‘This should be 
faithfully repeated according to the circumstances of 
the indiy idual, By this means health would be secured 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.’ 

Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 
L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 
Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m my25 
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ber dgyen ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION for 
the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 
Club feet and other deformities. 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- 
ticularly attended to. A House ina healthy situation 
oa Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object. 
and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made 
use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 
shape of the female figure. Itis superintended by an 
experienced Matron, who has been over two years in 
the employ of the institution. 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
should be imformed that when the shoulders of their 
daughters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 
is higher than the other, that these deforinities are Caus- 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they 
are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and 
symmetry restored. " 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of ir 
this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that 
we look upon their use as unphilosophical 3 not at all 
calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health, 
by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compressing 
thé chest and all the abdominal organs ; consequently 
suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
ture in the female sex. 

J. B. BROWN, M. D., Surgeon, office 65 Belknay 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Nov. 26. 6m 





ware S MEMOIR OF WORCESTER. This 
) day published, Memoirs of the Rev Noah Wor- 
cester, DD., by the Rev Henry Ware, Jr, DD., witha 
Preface, Notes, and a Concluding Chapter, by Samuel 
Worcester, 1 vol 12mo; for saleby JAMES MUN- 


It seems to me to be sue | 
perior£:u maay respects, tu any other shower bath that 


will often restore them to health. The vapor of the 
materials used cleanses and strengthens the skin, that 
| extensive organ which nature has provided for remoy- 
| ing injurious mattsr from the system. 
The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
a great luxury by many who have no particular disease, 
being far guperior to any other kind of Bath. They 
| are varied, to adapt them to various constitntions and 
diseases; and they may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the mostathletice and robust, down to the mostdel- 
icute und feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequi ntly in- 
| Vigorating aud fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved trom the bands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Patients can take them under the advice of their 
jown Physicians,and rely npoo their directions being 
| rigidly adhered to. 
| He ts agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
' Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
few minutes with Sulphur, 
lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains all the elements of its operation with- 
jin itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
isfaction wherever it has heen introdueed. Circulars 
| containing certilicatesand directions are furnished with 
each Bath. 
These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity. 
REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, 


| 


Boston. 


Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, “ 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, “ 
| John N. Bradley, 16 State stree, ss 
| L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, be 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, se 
1A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row. $6 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “6 
| E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, ss 


Daniel Mann, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 
Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
| Whig,9 North Common street, Lynn. 
|S. Newman, Esq, Newburyport. 
| Philip Cushing, = 
} my25 





NE PRICE SYSTEM. DANIELL & CO., 
wholesale and retail dealers in DRY GOODS, 
No. 201 Washington st., Boston. 

Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blankets, 
Cottons. Flannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourn- 
ing Goods. 

Our customers are assured that we still adhere strictly 
to ONE PRICE. 

Every article is marked at a small profit, and no 
salesman ts permitted to deviate from the Fixed Price 


jeither way. al5 


| 
| 
| 
} 





| W INDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
|v MENTAL FURNITURE, A general assort- 
| ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

{ Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 


finish, according to any pattern ordered. in27 

if 
3 TH EDITION GREENWOOD’S HYMNS. 
e@ A Co lection of Psalms and Hymns for Chris- 
tian Worship. Thirty-ninth edition just published, 
and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 164 








Washington st, at 624 cents single, fresh binding. 





ap27 
OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 


WM. CROSBY'S, 


118 Washington Street, Boston. 


T. HOMER, 


Vo. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ye Importer and Dealer of French, English and 

German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &e. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 
9G Remember that the name is in Porcelain, over 
the door—opposite the Washington House. d16 





JOHN S§S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


QG- Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 


warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. - 
feb 1 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


TERMS.—Turex Doiiars, payable in 
months, or Two DOLLARS AND Firry Cents, 
paid in advance. : oe 

To individuals or companies who pay m acval 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. vapor 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at discretion 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are parc: 

All communications, as_well as letters had —— 
relating to the Christian Register, should be a 
to Davip REED; Boston. 
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ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. my18 
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